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CHRISTMAS TO 

EVERYONE 


BASCHEWITZ 


The King—God Bless Him 


MUSSOLINI DOES II 



The King is to have a talk with us all in our homes on Christmas Day, sitting in his room at 
Sandringham. Every one of his people will wish his Majesty a Happy Christmas and a 
New Year crowned with a return to Prosperity and Peace. 


ROOM FOR MORE 
AND MORE 


ONE OF THE BRAVEST 
OF MEN 

The Great Thing He Did For 
the Allies in the War 

WHITE FEATHERS FOR HEROES 

Speaking at Finsbury Town Hall the 
other day Lord Balfour of Burleigh told 
the story of brave Baschewitz. It is 
a tale of the Great War. 

The Allies finding it more and more 
difficult to get information about what 
was happening behind the German lines, 
a Belgian officer named Baschewitz 
volunteered to cross these lines in a 
bal'.oon, to stay behind them, and to 
to send messages. 

. There is no need to dwell on the 
danger. His offer was accepted, and 
some time was spent in training him 
for the venture. He went to England for 
special instruction. Then he and the 
balloon were taken to a certain point 
in France to await a favourable wind. 
Days of Suspense 

At last, came the favouring wind. 
That night the balloon was filled. 
When all was nearly ready a leak was 
discovered. It was hurriedly mended. 
At half-past one in the morning 
Baschewitz said Goodbye, stepped into 
the balloon, and vanished. 

Days went by. The men who had 
seen him off wondered whether Basche¬ 
witz had been caught and shot. Then 
messages, began to come through, and 
for the rest of the war most valuable 
news kept coming to the Allies. 

Baschewitz had had wonderful luck. 
His balloon was unseen. It landed 
within half a mile of the place he 
wanted. He got out, and away it 
went, leaving no tell-tale trace behind. 
Baschewitz crossed a couple of fields, 
and walked along the high road till he 
saw a bus. He hailed it, and was 
carried into Luxembourg. 

Looked Upon as a Coward 

A spy’s life hangs by a thread. But 
Baschewitz had to endure something 
else beside danger. While he was living 
behind the German lines, in country 
ruled by Germans but not peopled by 
Germans, he earned the contempt of 
the natives. They believed he was a 
Frenchman, and was making no effort 
to escape and join the French forces. 
They looked upon him as a coward. 
Several times he was presented with 
little white feathers. 

But he kept his temper, held his 
tongue, and went on with his dangerous 
work. The Allies were warned in time 
of the big push. Sir Douglas Haig 
decorated him with the D.S.O. 

None of the people who gave Basche¬ 
witz white feathers had done as much 
for their country as he had. Once again 
we are warned against sitting in judg¬ 
ment. We think we know all the facts; 
and often we are profoundly wrong. 


THE WAY OF AN 
UMBRELLA 

By Our Town Girl 

We lost our new umbrella a week ago. 
We don't think it was through a 
borrower, though we know that the 
borrower of umbrellas is always with us. 

Even the umbrella owners who lived 
in 1709 had him in their midst, though it 
is of little comfort to read in the Female 
Tatler of that year the following notice, 
for still our umbrella is missing, and 
we do not feel like advertising for it, as 
a reader of the Female Tatler did. This 
is what the advertiser said : 

The young gentleman belonging to the 
Custom House who, in fear of rain, 
borrowed the umbrella at Will's coffee 
house in Cornhill is hereby advertised that, 
to be dry from head to foot on the like 
occasion, he shall be welcome to the maid’s 
pattens. 

It would be interesting to know if the 
1 young gentleman rose to the occasion. 


By Sip Herbert,Austin 

To suggest that there is over-produc¬ 
tion in a world where hundreds of 
millions of people are still begging for 
ordinary necessities is to me an acknow¬ 
ledgment of our inability to keep pace 
with a civilisation of our own making. 

Since the beginning of the machine age 
industry in Great Britain has produced 
a living for seven times as many people. 

All this cry tends to create in the 
minds of workers in employment an im¬ 
pression that the less work they do the 
better matters will become for their less 
fortunate fellows. No more destructive 
doctrine could be devised. If only it 
were possible to make our trade unions 
realise that upon the speed and efficiency 
at which the men in employment work 
depends the survival of ■ our whole in¬ 
dustrial structure, I am sure a great 
deal of unemployment would disappear. 


ITALY’S BATTLE OF THE 
GRAIN 

Fine Result of a National 
Wheat Campaign 

GROWING ALL BUT 10 PER CENT 

It was in 1925 that Italy began its 
great Battle of the Grain." , 

It has been so successful that in the 
coming year Italy, with a population of 
42 million people, will need to import 
only ten per cent of her wheat requirements. 

‘By way of contrast, our own country 
has to import .four-fifths of the wheat 
she consumes. 

The Italian wheat campaign began in 
1925, when a permanent Wheat Com¬ 
mission was set up representing farmers, 
farm-workers, and agricultural experts. 
It is helped by nearly a hundred pro¬ 
vincial committees. 

How the Commission Worked 

While much land has been reclaimed 
in Italy in recent years, the work ol the 
Commission was chiefly. directed to 
securing better cultivation, with the 
result that in 1932 the average yield of 
wheat an acre was the highest ever 
recorded in the history of the country. 

Every department of this remarkable 
work had scientific attention. Money 
was advanced to farmers to enable them 
to purchase the most effective modern 
plant. Institutes were set up to produce 
good seed and to enable farmers to buy 
it on reasonable terms. Artificial 
manures were made available to any¬ 
body at low prices, and transport 
charges were thoroughly revised. Prizes 
were offered for good work. 

The attention of the farmers was 
stimulated by an annual Wheat Victory 
competition. The prizes are large, 
amounting to about £ 12,000 a year, and 
they are distributed by Signor Mussolini 
himself at an annual wheat demon¬ 
stration of the results of what the Italian 
Prime Minister himself called the Battle 
of the Grain. 

Agricultural Revival 

Wheat marketing is assisted in each 
district of Italy by a mechanical grading 
and- screening plant, which farmers are 
allowed to use without any charge. 

This great campaign has affected 
the yield of all other Italian corn crops, 
and there has been a general revival of 
agricultural prosperity. Rye; barley, oats, 
and rice have all made great increase. 

Finally, the Wheat Commission gave 
special attention to the important matter 
of crop rotation—of sowing different 
crops in succession so as not to exhaust 
the fertility of the land. 

It has been a great example of what 
the State can do, and it would lift up 
the hearts of our people if our own 
Government, instead of talking so much 
about the Unemployed and the Land, 
would get something done on the lines 
of the Italian scheme. 
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THE SONG OF THE ANT 

HOW A C.N. FRIEND 
HEARD IT 

The Scientist Who Listens In 
To an Ant Hill 

LIKE A FAMOUS VICTORY 

By a Correspondent in Spain 

We have christened one of the famous ladies 
of England. Aunt Ant because she loves the 
Ants. This is the story of a scientist who 
loves them and can draw music from them by 
his magic wireless. 

Most people who take an interest in 
the sights and sounds of Nature are 
aware that there really is such a thing' 
as the music of the spheres, and many 
readers of the C.N. may have actually 
heard it, as did the writer of these lines 
one evening in St Moritz. 

The man who made it possible for the 
writer to listen to those soothing sounds 
produced in space is a Russian named 
Teremin, who invented an apparatus 
for making them audible. 

In a Suburban Garden 

But until a short while ago nobody 
had heard of the music of the ants. 
This is how the feat was accomplished. 

In the outskirts of Paris, at Courboie, 
is a man of science who lives in a small 
villa surrounded by a large garden. " As 
he cares nothing for fame he prefers that 
his name should not yet be made known 
to the world. He is interested especially 
in the life of the ants, who have been 
justly called the lords of the under¬ 
world; and he has many of them under 
observation in his garden. At this 
moment he is busy with a curious 
experiment which the celebrated Maeter¬ 
linck apparently never thought of 
making, although he, too, studied the 
ways and habits of these gifted little 
beings, and wrote a book on the subject. 

How Wireless Helped 

This new experiment was carried out 
with the help of wireless. It had already 
been found possible to catch and trans¬ 
mit fairly short waves, but they were 
useless for the purpose of the scientist of 
Courboie, so he invented an apparatus 
by which very much shorter wave’s (ten 
of which are equal only to a millimetre) 
can be made audible. This he did 
because he took it into his head that 
ants may talk, sing, and shout as 
people do at work and play. Of 
course a very delicate apparatus -would 
be needed to seize and transmit such 
faint sounds. 

That accomplished, he tested his 
machine first alone and afterwards in 
the presence of a journalist. He began 
by showing the journalist an enormous 
ant-hill in the garden swarming with 
the busy little workers hurrying hither 
and thither carrying tiny straw's, leaves, 
and grains of com. He then placed 
on the hillock a small oblong box and 
took the journalist to a laboratory where 
he had a very sensitive w'ireless set. He 
next turned on a switch and set the 
apparatus in motion. 

Wonderful Music 

All at once the journalist heard the 
noise made by the ants in the garden. 
At first it was low and confused. It 
might be compared to the hum of a 
far-away crowd. Then the sounds 
became louder and more distinct, at 
times resembling- shouts of command. 
Gradually the murmuring became 
clearer, more distinct, and then broke 
into musical vibrations rising from faint 
and low to high and cheerful strains like 
those of soldiers who have won a 
victory. The scientist thinks this 
difference may be accounted for by 
supposing that at times the task of the 
workers was heavy and then became 
. lighter. Who knows ? Nobody yet. 

The journalist listened for a whole 
hour to the song of the ants and, when 
bidding Goodbye to the man of science, 
exclaimed that never in his life did his 
ears hear such wonderful music. 


THE PERSIAN 
OILFIELDS 

Fall in Profits Leads To 
a Crisis 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
INVESTMENTS MENACED 

An unhappy situation has arisen in 
Persia owing to a dispute between the 
Persian Government and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company; and our Govern¬ 
ment has told Persia that unless it is 
amicably settled it must be referred' to 
the International Court of Justice at 
the Hague. 

At the end of last month the Persian 
Government proposed to cancel the 
Concession which the Shah granted to 
an Australian named D’Arcy in 1901. 
It is the great drop of Persia’s share in 
the oil profits of 1931, of which Persia 
is due to receive ,£306,000 in comparison 
with £1,288,000 in 1930, which has 
brought about the crisis. 

The story of the Persian oilfields is 
a great romance. An Australian, Mr 
W. K. D’Arcy, had an idea that under 
the soil of Persia there might be a vast 
store of oil. He went to Persia and ob¬ 
tained a 60-years concession. 

How Persia Has Benefited 

In a few years oil was found in 
abundance in the region of the Upper 
Karun, and in 1909 the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company was formed to acquire and 
develop the property and to pay 16 per 
cent of the net profits to the Persian 
Government. Not only has that Govern¬ 
ment received this annual tribute, 
but millions of pounds have been spent 
in Persia. In addition to the oil wells, 
there has been built up on the island of 
Abadan, in the Persian Gulf, a flourish¬ 
ing town with a great refinery, con¬ 
tributing large sums in taxes. English¬ 
men live in this town enduring a tem¬ 
perature of 120 degrees in the shade. 

The enterprise became so important 
that the British Government in 1914 
took shares in it, increasing their hold¬ 
ing to over £5,000,000 after the war, 
their main reason being .to secure oil 
for the Navy ; and our Government has 
told the Persian Government that it will 
not tolerate any interference with the 
company’s business in Persia. 

Persia has based its action on the fact 
that the concession was granted before 
its constitutional regime was estab¬ 
lished, but the answer to that is that the 
new Persia has obviously agreed to the 
concession by the continued acceptance 
of the royalties. 


THE HAPPINESS THAT 
ALL CAN HAVE 

By Lord Macmillan 

Lord Macmillan, who is chairman of the 
Court of London University, has been speaking 
about the prizes of life, and these are some 
of the things he said. 

There was no use eating their hearts 
out because they could not all be Prime 
Ministers or millionaires. These were 
two of the most miserable classes of men. 
There was more real happiness in some 
humble capacity than in the glittering 
prizes of life. A man should strive for 
what he could legitimately aspire to: 
the fullest enjoyment of his faculties. 

He had never understood why work 
had been described as man’s primeval 
curse, or why to earn one’s bread was 
regarded as a hardship. Work was 
the greatest source of human happiness 
and lack of it the greatest curse. In the 
world of the intellect there could never 
be a shortage of work. No man, work 
he ever so hard, could become the 
master of all knowledge. 

There was no person more incon¬ 
siderate than one who sent a letter with 
an illegible signature. The writer of an 
undated letter was even worse. When 
someone sent him an undated letter he 
began to read it with a sense of prejudice. 
If the writer wanted something he had 
spoiled half his chances of getting it. 


A 500-YEAR-GLD 
MYSTERY SOLVED 

THE BOX AND COX ARMY 
IN MEXICO 
Americans Explore Great 
Tunnels Under a Mountain 

A VANISHED CIVILISATION 

American archaeologists have long 
been exploring the ruins and ancient 
monuments of the civilisations in Mexico 
before the Spaniards came. 

Among the peoples who lived in the 
south of Mexico 500 years ago were the 
Mixtecs and the Zapotecs, who absorbed 
much of the older Mayan civilisation of 
which so much evidence lias been found 
in Guatemala to the south. 

Maya words and symbols arc found in 
Zapotec manuscripts, and the Nahua 
race, to which both Mixtccs and Zapotecs 
belonged, probably settled in a district 
held by the Mayas, 

The Mixtecs and the Zapotecs were 
frequently in conflict, each trying to 
drive the other from the Oaxaca dis¬ 
trict, where, round Monte Alban, the 
Zapotecs had established themselves. 

The Secret 

Now one of the strange features in this 
conflict was the way the Zapotcc forces 
disappeared suddenly, to reappear in a 
different place next day, to the great 
discomfiture of the enemy. They were 
miracle armies to be able to vanish when 
hard pressed and turn up next day at 
the rear of the attackers, and wc may 
be sure that the Zapotecs made the most 
of the legend that arose about it. 

Now the secret is out. The American 
investigators of Monte Alban have dis¬ 
covered that the mountain and its 
neighbourhood are honeycombed with 
tunnels through which armies could be 
marched from one place to another. 
Each entrance was carefully concealed, 
and for the first few yards the tunnels 
are very narrow. 

They are great feats of engineering, 
and many finds are expected from them, 
for eventually the Mixtecs captured 
Monte Alban and used the tunnels as 
catacombs for their own dead. 

In one of these tunnels great treasures 
of gold and precious stones have already 
been discovered. 


THE GREAT CROWD AT 
A FRUIT SHOW 

The recent Imperial Fruit Show at 
Birmingham attracted 60,000 visitors, 
and has given a great impetus to British 
fruit-growing. 

The exhibition was splendidly 
arranged, and great interest was excited 
among present and potential growers. 

So great was the demand for informa¬ 
tion about fruit-growing that crowds 
assembled round the stand of the Long 
Ashton Research Station. A number of- 
new varieties of fruit were exhibited and 
valuable information was imparted with 
regard to cultivation, packing, grading, 
insecticides, and so on. 

There was an exhibition of Frozen 
Fruit. By a modem method fruit is 
frozen solid in factories and stored in 
shops in a refrigerator until' required. 
Frozen green peas arc supplied in gallon 
cartons to hotels, many of which now 
give standing orders. 


THE MAID OF LISIEUX 

A few weeks ago a writer in the C.N. 
became confused between St Therese 
of Spain, who reformed the Carmelite 
Order 400 years ago, and the young 
girl saint Therese of Lisieux, who died 
only 35 years ago. 

Nine years of her short life were 
spent in the Carmel of Lisieux, and then 
she died. “ My God, I love Thee,” 
were her last words, and so inspiring 
was her memory that a few years 
ago the name of this young French¬ 
woman was added to the Saints. 


December 24, 1932 


ARMATRUDA MENDS 
A LEAK 

A Happy Christmas 
To Him 

WONDERFUL COURAGE 
ON A LINER 

When the Italian luxury liner, (he 
Conte di Savoia, set out on her maiden 
voyage the other day, with a wonderful 
gyroscope apparatus to balance her 
and take the roll out of the Atlantic 
waves, the passengers and crew thought 
they were sure of a calm crossing. 

But as it happened they had a most 
exciting time, and one of the crow had 
the thrill of his life. 

The liner broke down 800 miles from 
New York owing to a faulty discharge 
pipe, which caused a'leak ten inches 
long in the Ship’s side. Somebody had 
to mend the leak, but who ? ” The 
captain could not bring himself to order 
a man to do it, for it meant being 
lowered seventy feet over the side of the 
ship, almost into the sea, a fearsome 
ordeal, and it was dark. So he called 
for a volunteer, and Able-Seaman 
Armatruda stepped forward. 

The Tiny Swaying Figure 

They listed the ship to lift the leak 
above the water, and down went 
Armatruda at the end of a rope, with the 
ship’s floodlights focussed on him. From 
time to time the crowds hanging over 
the ship’s rail lost sight of the tiny 
swaying figure as the waves broke over 
his head ; but Armatruda worked on. 

It took him three hours, and when 
they pulled him up he asked, with a 
grin, if there were any more leaks to 
mend. The captain describes his deed 
as one of the bravest he has ever wit¬ 
nessed, and we fancy Armatruda will 
spend a specially good Christmas, for 
the passengers presented him with 
their compliments and a fine purse. 


BUSY UNEMPLOYED 

In South Shields an engineering com¬ 
pany and two newspapers together have 
provided the unemployed with timber 
and tools and a workshop in which to 
make Christmas toys for their children. 

This is the idea of Colonel Chapman, 
the M.P. for that constituency, who has 
striven hard to find side-lines of employ¬ 
ment for the worldess men. He realises 
that to have nothing to do while waiting 
for work destroys the spirit in a man 
and makes him less employable. 

Colonel Chapman has also launched 
the idea for a pantomime which is bciiig 
got up entirely for the children of the 
unemployed, and they have been having 
a most exciting time rehearsing Dick 
Whittington. The member’s wife is 
giving the material for the dresses, and 
the stage manager, pianist, dressmakers, 
musicians, and trainers of the dancing 
arc all giving their services. So the 
Christmas of the unemployed of South 
Shields should bo as cheerful a one as 
possible in these days. It seems that 
they have chosen the right kind of M.P. 


THINGS SAID 

I am fond of everything English. 

Mrs Franklin Roosevelt 

More people attend churches than 
ever before. Rev Alfred Ilall 

Printing enabled the' mind to be 
mobilised in silence ; broadcasting en¬ 
ables the mind to be mobilised in sound. 

Sir Walfonl Davies 

Some day the English will get Scots 
to look after their land, and then 
English agriculture will prosper again. 

Mr Eric Linklater ' 

In the League alone can the principles 
which unite men fight against the pre¬ 
judices which divide them. 

Headmaster of Rugby 
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The Puppet Show • Carols in a Palace • Saving the Coast 



Carols in a Palace—Choirs throughout the land have been 
busy rehearsing their special Christmas music. Here are 
some of the Hampton Court choristers singing carols as 
they walk through the Palace. 



Snowball Time—This boy of Glengarry in Inverness-shire 
had two miles to walk to school, but he did not find the Journey 
irksome when he could throw snowballs on the way. 







Y.M.C.A. in Jerusalem—-A splendid new headquarters for 
the Y.M.C.A. is rising in Jerusalem, and is to be opened next 
Easter by Viscount Allenby. Wonderful views of the Holy 
Land may be had from the belfry. 



Round the Piano—A charming picture is made by this group of little people as they practise 
for an entertainment given in Fulham to children of unemployed men. 



Transport and Science, and (below) evolution and ethnology 






Showing How They Work—A Christmas marionette show is to be given in a theatre at 
Stamford Brook in Middlesex. Here the puppets are being prepared for a circus scene. 



Toynbee Hall Frieze—A remarkable frieze has been painted by Mr Archibald Ziegler for 
Toynbee Hall, as mentioned on page 5. Two sections are shown here. 


Saving the Coast—Rice grass, which consolidates the soil and prevents the sea from making 
inroads on the coast, is being planted on the mud flats at Manningtree in Essex. 
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What an Englishman 
Did Across the World 


WITH HUMPTY DUMPTY 
IN WONDERLAND 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 
TODAY AND LONG AGO 

A Treasure House For Visitors 
Young and Old 

SOME WONDERFUL MODELS 

Nearly 200 years ago a small boy sat 
in a palace in London and in a pains¬ 
taking band wrote again and again : 
Despise no man although you are exalted. 

It was the young George the Fourth 
at his copybook. 

This copybook is now on view at the 
Oxford Street bookshop of Messrs 
Bumpus, who have collected into a 
fascinating exhibition children’s books 
produced in the last three centuries. 

It is a treasure house for visitors 
young and old. 

Fascinating First Editions 

The largest, and therefore most con- 
' spicuous, exhibit is Humpty Dumpty 
returned to life. He sits, elliptically pre- 
, carious, bn a wall and rolls his eyes, lifts 
his brows, winks, smiles, and moves his 
• lower jaw as thoughtfully as when lie 
iirst listened to Alice’s recitations. 

If the inventor, Mr E. Russell Morris 
of Chislehurst, had not been there to 
confess to having spent two years in 
perfecting this versatile working model, 

: at least one visitor might have come 
away thinking that Humpty Dumpty 
was a real person after all. 

A few yards away is the first printed 
■ edition of Alice’s Adventures Under¬ 
ground. produced by Lewis Carroll in 
18S6. This book was revised and finally 
became the Alice’s Adventures in Won¬ 
derland and Through the Looking-Glass 
that wo all know. 

There are first editions, too, of Struwcl- 
petcr. Treasure Island, and the Child’s 
Garden of Verses. 

The Famous Tea Party 

Opposite, the glass case which guards 
these treasures is a collection of glori¬ 
ously coloured life-like models of char¬ 
acters from the Alice books. They arc 
copies by Sir Frank Crisp of Sir John 
Tennicl’s famous drawings. 

There arc the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party, 
the Gardeners painting the white .roses 
red, the Walrus and the Carpenter with 
the Oysters, the Cheshire Cat, tile White 
Rabbit, Tweedledum and Twcedlcdee, 
the Duchess nursing the baby in the 
peppery Cook’s kitchen, and many others: 

Hundreds and hundreds of editions 
there are of favourite fairy tales, printed 
in musty bindings with strange illustra¬ 
tions, cheaply issued later in tiny 
pamphlet form with gay but garish 
pictures; and, later still, beautifully 
produced and pictured by such children’s 
artists as Millais and Caldecott, and 
today by Arthur Rackham, Charles 
Folkard, Ernest Shepherd, Edmund 
Dulac, and Laurence Housman. 

Glittering Puppets 

There are fascinating models of panto¬ 
mimes cunningly illuminated by tiny 
electric footlights, Punch and Judy 
marionettes, and glittering Sicilian pup¬ 
pets in shining armour; shelves of 
“ penny dreadfuls,” with stories of 
dashing cowboys and fearless detectives, 
side by side with bedtime talcs of 
witches, ogres, and enchanted maidens. 

And that by no means exhausts the 
riches of this children’s paradise. 

There is a tiny devotional book, no 
larger than a matchbox and the only 
copy in existence, made in 1606 for the 
eldest son of James the First, Prince 
Henry of Wales, who died before lie 
came to manhood. 

Round the big room where most of the 
exhibits are 011 view arc vivid poster¬ 
sized pictures- of nursery favourites. 
Old King Cole and the Ouecn of Hearts, 
the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, and 
Mary’s Lamb. 


T iikre has just been unveiled a 
memorial to Admiral Phillip, the 
first Governor of Australia (and its real 
founder), on the outside wall of St Mil¬ 
dred's Church in Bread Street, Lcndon, 
near the site of his birthplace. 

This splendid memorial is in bronze, 
and weighs nearly two tons. It is Lord 
Wakefield, who is alderman of the Ward 
of Bread Street in the City, who has 
given the memorial, one of his almost 
countless inspirations. 

The inspirer of the work was Mr 
Douglas Hope Johnston, a descendant 
of Admiral Phillip’s aide-de-camp who 
was actually the first officer to step 
ashore. Mr Johnston has searched old 
records for the reliefs below the plinth. 
The bust of the admiral is by Mr 
Charles Hartwell, R.A., and above it is a 
map of Australia aiid a model of the 
Supply, the ship from which Phillip 
landed at what is now Sydney. 

An Enduring Link 

The inscription states that the me¬ 
morial is presented to the citizens of 
London and the people of Australia as 
an enduring link between the Mother¬ 
land and her children, and concludes 
with Kipling’s noble lines : 

So long as blood endures 
I shall know that your good is mine. 

Ye shall know that my strength is yours. 

Arthur Phillip was a first-class fight¬ 
ing man who had won laurels in many 
seas and had retired into private life 
when, at 48, he was called upon to found 
a new Empire at the other end of the 
world. His courage, his powers of 
organisation, combined with an equable 
disposition and splendid character, were 
his recognised qualifications for the 
highly responsible appointment. 

It was a melancholy mission for a 
high-spirited sailor, for the colonists 
were to be convicts. We had lost our 
American colonies, and the lawlessness 
of the country was such that our swarm¬ 
ing prisoners could no longer be kept 
in custody, and had become a grave 
menace to the State. Australia must be 
their gaol and their home, from which 
there could be no return. 

No Slavery 

Phillip proved the life and soul and 
salvation of the expedition. The memo¬ 
randa which lie drew up before sailing 
form a remarkable commentary on the 
social conditions of the age. He insists 
that from the moment His Majesty’s 
forces take possession of the country 
there shall be no slavery in a free land, 
and consequently no slaves. But punish¬ 
ments ? Convicts will not fear threat 
of death, so, for certain crimes, lie should 
wish to confine the criminal till an 
opportunity offered of delivering him as a 
prisoner to the natives of New Zealand 
and let them eat him ! 

His little fleet sailed in May, 1787. 
It consisted of eight ships, 3202 tons all 


T o that famous family of the toffee 
manufacturers of Halifax, the 
Mackintoshes, falls the credit of a 
splendid scheme of caring for those who 
have growm old in their service. 

Before passing away from this life, a 
few months ago, Mrs John Mackintosh 
had the joy of seeing her great idea put 
into practice.' 

Standing at the edge of the Halifax 
moor, and overlooking a deep valley, is 
a semi-circular row of strongly built 
stone houses which can give shelter to 
24 old couples. Men who have served in 
the firm for a number of years and have 
reached the age of 65 are given a pension 
and a house to live in. 

They have a bedroom, dining-sitting- 
room, a kitchen, and bath. Each family 
is allowed two tons of coal for the 
winter, a cash present of £5 for Christ¬ 
mas, and a turkey. In the lovely house 


told, with 211 crew and 720 convicts, of 
whom 144 were women, 6 boys, and 5 
little girls, a total of 116350111s including 
their guards. 

Mutiny was attempted before the 
Channel was cleared, but. Phillip saved 
the situation, and saved it again by tact 
in securing provisions at ports on the 
way out. He reached Botany Bay on 
January iS, 1788, and founded the city 
of Sydney. 

Before stores and convicts were all 
landed, two French ships drew into the 
bay. They were those of La Pcrouse, 
who had come to take Australia for 
France, but had tarried on the way, 
little dreaming that he was to be fore¬ 
stalled and to find the British flag flying 
on his arrival. 

Sad Mystery of the Sea 

Away he sailed, and nothing more 
was heard of him for the next forty 
years, when the pathetic wreck of his 
two little ships on the reefs of Vanikoro, 
an island to the north of the New 
Hebrides, told the dismal story of one 
of the saddest of sea mysteries. 

Phillip's .stay in Australia was an epic 
of endurance, valour, and long-sighted 
administration. He had to deal with 
mutiny, by some of his military officers 
as well as by the convicts. 

Nearly all the seed he had taken was 
spoiled, and there was only One gardener 
in all his company. He fought disease 
and starvation, and, giving up his 
private supplies of flour, had precisely 
the same allowance as the convicts. 

In spite of all his efforts to maintain 
peace, his charges provoked deadly strife 
with the natives which only the courage 
and confidence of Phillip served to quell. 
He himself was speared through the 
shoulder, but as soon as he was able he, 
re-visited the tribe from which his 
injury had come, and, showing that he 
trusted them, gained their esteem. Two 
of the leading natives who saw most of 
him begged to be allowed to accompany 
him to England when he departed. 

Wonder-Working Years 

Meantime he had to keep his company 
alive during the three years which 
elapsed before relief came from home; 
and the way in which he got supplies 
from other ports was but a part of the 
whole wonderful story. 

The cattle broke away and were lost 
for years in the bush. Convicts were 
constantly deserting. 

One man with his wife and two babies 
actually rowed to the island of Timor;, 
others set off to walk to China, which 
they believed to be only 150 miles 
distant from the settlement. 

Phillip stayed for a wonder-working 
fir e years, established the colony, then 
came home rich in honours, to be made 
rear-admiral and then vice-admiral, to 
die at Bath in 1814, and be borne to 
rest in Bathampton's old church. 


of Mr Douglas Mackintosh they are all 
given a Christmas party. 

There is a common reading-room, and 
another room where from time to time 
people give concerts for the amusement 
of the old people. A loud-speaker wire¬ 
less set brings to them the latest news 
of the outside world. A nurse, who 
acts as matron, is always in attendance 
and looks after the aged ones. 

On a fine day you can see these old 
couples sitting on comfortable seats 
around the beautiful garden which 
adorns the front of these houses. The 
old men smoke their peaceful pipes and 
the women knit. 

It is pleasing to know that at least 48 
human beings are coming to the end of 
their journey in picturesque surroundings 
of peace and quiet. We wish to con¬ 
gratulate the donors of this scheme 
upon their great venture " ... 


THE OLD PAPER 
IN THE DESK 

Bus Driver and Nelson’s 
Battle Plan 

MUCH INTEREST IN A 
LITTLE STORY 

The sale of Nelson’s telescope has 
recalled the story of a much greater relic, 
no less than the battle plan of Trafalgar. 

In 1906 a London bus driver brought 
a document to Christie’s. He had no idea 
what a precious thing it was, but he had 
found it in the secret drawer of an old 
desk, and had been told that Christie’s 
would tell him if it had any value. : 

Christie’s found that it was no less 
than Nelson’s General Memorandum for 
Trafalgar. They called in Air A. C. R. 
Carter, the connoisseur, who has 
examined scores of Nelson’s letters, anil 
he was quite certain that the document 
was in Nelson’s own handwriting—his 
left handwriting. 

So the document was auctioned and 
was bought by Mr F. Sabin for /3600. 
Then the world learned that a generous 
man, Mr Benjamin Woollan, had bought 
the precious battle plan from Mr Sabin 
and given it to the nation. 

King Edward’s Suggestion 

That was in 1906. Mr Carter has just 
revealed for the first time that Mr 
Woollan’s good deed was prompted by 
King Edward. The king said how sorry 
he was that the British Museum had not 
had the pluck to bid for the battle plan, 
and the saying was reported to Mr 
Woollan, who cabled the purchase money 
to Mr Sabin. 

Mr Sabin took no profit, and let 
England have the relic at cost price. 

Only the bus driver made a little for¬ 
tune out of the scrap of paper. j 

The driver’s father was servant to 
Admiral Sir George Rodney Mundy, 
who was very fond of him. When the 
admiral died in 18S4 it was found that 
he had left his desk to the man “ with 
all its contents,” but it was not till 1906 
that the secret drawer and the battle 
plan were discovered. 

The bold, upstanding ink marks 
brought the busman wealth, but he was 
too sensible to throw up his work, and 
the money that bought Nelson’s great 
Memorandum was not squandered. 


AN ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 

It was announced many months ago 
that business men in England and 
America were discussing the possibility 
of starting a regular air service between 
the two countries. 

Now comes the news that two big 
planes are already being built for the 
service, which is to be operated by the 
Pan-American Airways Company. The 
suggested route from America is by way 
of Bermuda and the Azores, though in 
the summer it is hoped that the northern 
route by way of - Newfoundland and 
Ireland will be used. 

The service cannot start for two years, 
by which time it is hoped that six huge 
liners will be ready. These seaplanes 
will be smaller than the DoX, which has 
already flown across the Atlantic, but 
they are designed to carry 50 passengers 
in addition to cargo and mails. 

Each is to have four engines and a 
cruising range of about 3000 miles. 


MORE NEW BRIDGES 
IN A NIGHT 

The railways seem to be making a 
habit of replacing old bridges in a night. 

On the Miller’s Dale to Buxton 
section of the L.M.S. this has recently 
happened to four bridges. In each case 
the old ironwork structure was cut up 
and removed and a new bridge of 
steel, weighing 320 tons, was rolled 
into its place. As each renewal was 
made in one night there was a minimum 
of delay to traffic. 


A Very Happy Ending 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
Numerous gold claims Have 
been staked in the Danube 
valley. Some peasants working 
in the Balkan tributaries use 
the old method of catching the 
metal in the wool of a sheepskin. 

■»=r rrr~ 


SQUIRREL FUR FAIR 
In the Siberian town of Ishim 
an important fair is held in 
December, the chief merchandise 
being squirrel skins, which are 
brought in from afar by hunters. 



DESERT ROCK j 


DRAWINGS 

Rock drawings of 

< -N: / 

animals were found by 

Gcx | 

Major Bagnold’s expe- 


dition in the Libyan 


Desert, showing that 

1 

these arid regions were 
once inhabited. 


ANDES RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
After being at a standstill since 
last April owing to a tariff 
dispute between Chile and 
Argentina, passenger and goods 
traffic has been resumed on the 
Trans-Andine Railway. 



APPLES FROM JAPAN 
South Africa, which sends to 
England and elsewhere many 
kinds of fruit, may import apples 
from Japan, a trial shipment in 
cold storage having recently 
arrived in good condition. 


POPULAR SYDNEY BRIDGE 
In its first six months Sydney 
Harbour Bridge has been used 
far more than was expected, tolls 
realising £/8,000. The estimate 
for the first year was £120,000. 


A NEW TOMMY TUCKER 
Mr Masefield Turns Gold 
Into Money 

The other clay the Oxford Playhouse 
was packed with people who came to 
hear the Poet Laureate read some of 
his own poems. 

Tommy Tucker sang for his supper, 
but Mr Masefield sang for other men’s 
suppers. All the money collected from 
the poetry lovers goes to help Mr Frank 
Gray’s scheme for reclaiming young 
tramps from, idle wandering. 

Mr Gray has been in the habit of 
talking to any young vagrant encoun¬ 
tered, and offering to take him into his 
own home and give him training. In 
this way he has saved many wandering 
boys from becoming hopeless tramps, 
and has been able to settle them in 
honest work. Now the thing has grown 
and grown into an official scheme 
instead of a personal charity. It is more 
than one man’s good turn; it is an 
organisation with a fund. 

The Poet Laureate’s golden verse was 
turned into paper pounds for the sake of 
these boys. 


COURAGEOUS CARRIE 

Carrie Rivers, a seventeen-year-old 
Bermondsey girl who was born with 
crippled hands, has just won a London 
County Council art scholarship. 

During the last six years Carrie has 
struggled hard against Nature’s handi¬ 
cap, learning to write and knit and sew 
and play the piano with all her other 
young friends by using her palms where 
they can use ten fingers. 

When she was 13 Carrie was such a 
clever artist that some of her work was 
sent to an exhibition at Dresden as an 
example of the value of training physic¬ 
ally defective children. 

Carrie is now studying at Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts, where she is 
specialising in lettering ; for her am¬ 
bition is to be a poster and advertisement 
designer when her studies are ended. 
Good luck to you, Carrie Rivers 1 


TOYNBEE HALL 
Series of New Pictures 

Toynbee Hall, with its cool spacious¬ 
ness and beauty, is like an oasis in a 
desert of ugliness. 

For the many people to whom this 
hall is a centre of intellectual life in the 
East End a great event has taken place 
there. The other day Sir Philip Sassoon 
unveiled the new wall paintings in the 
high oak-panelled lecture hall, the work 
of Mr Archibald Ziegler. Their bright 
colours make the hall a more cheerful 
place than ever. 

The artist has painted a wide frieze 
round the entire room. In choosing his 
subjects he had many things to con¬ 
sider, as the hall has many functions. 
His aim was to harmonise the decoration 
with the uses to which the room is put. 

Scientific research and learning are 
represented in some of the panels, and 
the modern methods of transport, have 
been indicated because of their import¬ 
ance in helping to break down barriers 
in the way of progress. In the back¬ 
ground the night sky of the past turns 
into the daylight of the present and out 
of the clouds come a Zeppelin and the 
latest Do X. Zoology and evolution, 
exploration and ethnology, are other 
subjects harmonising with the design. 
Drama and the dance are also shown, 
and the Youth Movement and the return 
to open-air life are symbolised by two 
young people on a- walking tour, shown 
sitting by the sea. Pictures on page 3 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR 
LEWIS CARROLL 

The Richmond School Old Boys 
Association has presented to Richmond 
Grammar School in Yorkshire a portrait 
of Lewis Carroll which had been 
reproduced from a picture which hangs 
in the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Lewis Carroll received part of his 
early education at Richmond Grammar 
School, and his contributions to the 
school magazine were his first attempts 
at authorship. 


THE TWINS OF TOW LAW 
Polly Keeps Her Vow 

James and John Weatlierald, the 
79-year-old twins of Tow Law, Durham, 
who had always slept, eaten, and walked 
together, have now been parted by the 
death of James. 

Mrs Polly Barker, the widow who 
kept house for the twin brothers, is now 
released from the vow she made fifty 
years ago. For she had not been house¬ 
keeper to the Weatheralds long when 
James proposed marriage to her. 

John was so put out when she told 
him of this that he there and then 
proposed to her himself. 

But Polly saw she would be causing a 
separation between the two brothers 
if she accepted either of them. So she 
told them she would remain just their 
housekeeper until one died. 

And now, after 79 long years of 
companionship, John has lost his brother 
James—but he still has the love and 
care of Polly. 


THE VERY THING FOR 1933 

A word in season concerning Christ¬ 
mas presents. It is always a problem to 
know just what to give, and the C.N. 
offers to its readers a suggestion for a 
present which lasts a year and has an 
appeal to every member of the family. 

Why not give an order to a newsagent 
to deliver the C.N. Monthly, Arthur 
Mec’s Magazine, for a year? A glance 
at the January issue, which is now on 
sale everywhere, will convince you that 
the C.N.’s monthly companion will be 
welcome in most homes. 

This splendid issue contains a striking 
article, Why Did the English Leave 
Their Home ? telling of the mystery of 
a vanished sea. The Birds of Our 
Shores and Waters, Every Man and the 
Idle Man, Japan’s Great Army of 
Toiling Children, Three Men Who Saved 
England, One of the Little Known 
Wonders of the World, are just a few 
more titles from among many. 

Ask for My Magazine 


A CAPTAIN SPEAKS OUT 
Lowering the Lifeboat 

One of the greatest difficulties about 
saving lives at sea is the matter of 
providing- efficient means of lowering 
lifeboats. 

We are delighted, therefore, that that 
experienced master mariner Captain 
G. R. Dolphin, of the Cunard Lancastria, 
spoke out plainly on the subject at Liver¬ 
pool the other day, when medals were 
given to members of his crew for 
rescuing 22 men of a Belgian ship in 
the Bay of Biscay. 

He pointed out that the chief danger 
to the rescuers was not when the life¬ 
boat was away from the ship, but while 
it was being actually lowered. The 
lowering of the boat is the greatest 
risk taken in the matter. As the ship 
rolls, the lifeboat swings out and 
crashes back against the ship’s side. 
That actually happened in the case in 
question, and the lifeboat leaked when 
she got away. 

We hope the Board of Trade will 
attend to the captain’s words and give 
special attention to lifeboat gear, for 
still the sea is often master of those who 
try to ride on it. 


A GOLD RUSH 
Rich Deposits By the Danube 

Rich gold deposits have been dis¬ 
covered in Hungary in the valley of the 
Danube, and exploitation of the dis¬ 
covery is about to begin. 

Hundreds of claims have already been 
staked out and much is hoped from the 
work. It is said that foreign capital is' 
being embarked in the enterprise and the 
latest machinery is being introduced. 
Hungary is in such a desperate plight 
that we hope this new industry may 
strengthen her position, but we have yet 
to receive reports of actual results. 

There has been a “ gold rush ” to the 
new field, the eager applicants anxiously- 
contending for what appear to be the 
most likely claims. See World Map 
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ITHS EDITOR'S WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Jt is a bitter Christmas box that 

America’s Motherland receives 
from America, but the Mother¬ 
land pays and the gold the 
world so sorely needs will lie in 
America’s cellars. 

In this difficult world, a wise 
man once said, the great tragedy 
is not the conflict between Right 
and Wrong but the conflict be¬ 
tween Right and Right. 

Once more it has been seen for 
the thousandth time in the his¬ 
tory of the world that Ignorance 
is in power. The spectacle is 
enough to break the hearts of 
angels. We are hanging on the 
rocks for very life, as Punch so 
pithily put it, and Uncle Sam asks 
Cousin John to pay his debt. Or 
we may put it that the world is 
on fire and while the fire engine 
is coming we argue about dollars 
and pounds. 

There never was in the history 
of the world a more pitiful witness 
of the power of Ignorance. It is 
not denied in the United States 
that educated opinion knows well 
enough that the British Note was 
unanswerable, that the payment 
of these debts, a piece of political 
claptrap imposed on the honest 
commerce of the world, has 
brought the world to ruin. We 
could fill the C.N. with con¬ 
fessions that this is so, made by 
the best and most famous men 
in the United States. It is the 
most unchallengeable thing in the 
life of the nations. 

How, then, is it that America 
must say No ? It is the ignorance 
of those millions of her people 
who have not taken the trouble 
to find out the facts, who have 
not been educated by American 
newspapers, which have been too 
busy amusing them. The people 
are no more to be blamed than 
those Four Politicians who sat 
round the Peace Table at Ver¬ 
sailles and refused to see the 
truth. They are all gone today 
except Mr Lloyd George, who 
lives to see the bitter fruit of that 
sad sowing time. In high places 
and in low places Ignorance is 
ruling the w T orld. 

We pay, for our country keeps 
her word. We pay, well knowing 
that it is an act of folly, a step 
nearer to that final ruin which is 
inevitable unless Wisdom steps 
in and orders Ignorance to sit 
down. 

The three things that are ruin¬ 
ing the world are known to every 
man. They are War, Debts, and 
Tariffs, and all three must go if 
the world is to be saved. It is 
not too late if Knowledge can be 
put in power. It soon will be too 
late if Politics and Ignorance are 
allowed to override the nations 
and paralyse the lives of men- 


News at the Mansion House 

Jt is just 14 years since a dramatic 
coincidence occurred in the life 
of one of the finest public men we 
have known in our time. 

President Wilson was being enter¬ 
tained to lunch at the Mansion House 
on December 28, 1918. It was in 
the midst of the General Election, 
when Mr Lloyd George’s influence 
menaced the position of Mr Asquith in 
his old constituency. 

Mr Asquith sat at the high table not 
far from Mr Lloyd George, and the 
speeches were just finished when a 
reporter handed up a slip to one of 
the guests to say that Mr Asquith had 
been defeated. That he should be 
sitting there at that moment, with 
President Wilson at the height of his 
fame and Mr Lloyd George at the 
height of his power, was perhaps as 
dramatic a stroke of bitter irony as a 
mocking fate could devise. 

Mr J. A. Spender, who tells the 
story in his new Life of Mr Asquith, 
adds that the news was kept from him 
until he got home, when it fell as a 
crushing blow. 

© 

A Tonic 

W E pass on to a generation, much in 
need of it Sir Henry Coward’s 
motto. 

I never meet trouble halfway, 

Nor fret about things of the past: 

If misfortune should come in my way 
I’m happy because it can’t last. 

It is not a patent medicine, but a true 
tonic, for the motto has stood, the test 
of Sir Henry’s 83 years. 

Try it. 

© 

Your Christmas List 

old friend of ours used to say 
that it is wonderful how many 
things we do not want. This is the 
time to prove it. 

Put down the things you need for 
Christmas and see how few they are. 
Coming face to face with the fact of 
our wants it is as if a kind of pride in 
doing without asserted itself, and we 
find that at heart we arc very like 
Diogenes in the story when he walked 
with his friend to a country fair. 
There he saw ribands and looking- 
glasses, nutcrackers, fiddles, hobby¬ 
horses, and many other gim-cracks ; 
and, having observed them and all 
other finnimbrums that make a com¬ 
plete country fair, he said to his friend 
" How many things there are in this 
world of which Diogenes hath no need.” 

Nature has made a compensating 
balance in our minds, and has seen to 
it that the catalogue of things we do 
not want is a great deal longer than the 
catalogue of things we wish for. 

It only remains to make out your 
Christmas list to prove it. 

@ 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. Jesus 


Bedding-Out 

w are looking forward to daffodils 
and tulips nodding their heads 
to welcome us home on a certain hill¬ 
top. When Winter comes Spring is 
not far behind. 

We hear of a good old. man in a 
Yorkshire village who has done his 
bedding-out. He is one of those men 
who gave a son to England and can 
get no pension, but he pulls through 
and does not murmur. He, too, is 
looking forward to the Spring. 

“ I have done my bedding-out,” he 
said to a friend of ours ; “I have put 
a bulb at the back door and another 
at the front.” 

© 

The Ancient Pessimist 

Clouds of darkness gathering o’er us, 
Awful tidings that they bear, 

Scenes of misery spread before us, 
Death and pestilence and war, 

All in one loud piercing chorus 
Warn us that the end is near. 

From a paper of 55 years ago 
© 

Tip-Cat 

JTxpress messengers in a London dis¬ 
trict want higher wages. They 
have just expressed the wish. 

0 

JTit to be seen—the tailor’s dummy. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


goME people should avoid tomatoes, 
says a medical man. Especially 
political candidates at 
election time. 

0 

JJair often comes out 
' at' this time of the 
year. Even thou gh its 
owner stays in. 

0 

Mud is said to be good 
for the co m- 
plexion. And it is dirt 
cheap. 

0 

JN a political speech 
the wife of an M.P. 
said the clouds were 
lifting. W hat w e 
want to 



If the world 
is ruled by 
cool heads 
or cold feet 


raise is 


money. 


JJairdressers in a 
provincial town 
have social meetings.- 


They are tired of partings. 

0 

The fishing trade is in a bad way. Its 
net profits are low. 

0 

Jhe lamppost figure is to be popular 
in 1933. But this won’t make all 
women shine. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 


nursery gardener has sold 75,000 
rose bushes this year. 

'J’he Bernhard Baron trust has 
given nearly £37,000 to charities 
this year. 

|_ord Rosebery has presented his 
villa in the Bay of Naples to Italy. 


JUST AN IDEA 
The plain way to prosperity for the 
world is for each one to do his best. 


A Few Cheerful Things 
in Time of Trouble 

Uphill 

TAoes the road wind uphill all 
the way ? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the 
whole long day ? 

From morn to night, my friend. 

{Jut is there for the night a 
resting-place ? 

A roof for .when the slow’, dark 
hours begin ? 

May not the darkness hide it 
from my face ? 

You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I find comfort, travel- 
sore and weak? 

Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and 
all who seek ? 

Yea, beds for all who come. 

Christina Rossetti 


He That is Down 

LJe that is down needs fear no 
fall, 

He that is low no pride : 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

J am content with what I have, 
Little bfe it or much ; 

And, Lord, contentment still I 
crave 

Because thou savest such. 

Pulness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage : 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 

Is best from age to age. 

John Bunyan 


A Mind Content 

Cweet are the thoughts that 
savour of content : 

The quiet mind is richer than a 
crown : 

Sweet are the nights in careless 
slumber spent : 

The poor estate scorns Fortune’s 
angry frown. 

Such sweet content, such minds, 
such sleep, such bliss, 

Beggars enjoy, when princes oft 
do miss. 


'Piie homely’ house that har¬ 
bours quiet rest, 

The cottage that affords nci 
pride nor care, 

The mean that ’grees with coun¬ 
try music best, 

The sweet consort of mirth and 
modest fare, 

Obscured life sets down a ty T pe 
of bliss ; 

A mind content both crown and 
kingdom is. Robert Greene 


A Wish For Every One 
IWJiNE be a cot beside the hill ; 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe 
my’ ear ; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill 
With many a fall shall linger near. 

’Phe swallow oft beneath my 
thatch 

Shall twitter from her clay-built- 
nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch 
And share my’ meal, a welcome 
guest. Samuel Rogers 
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War Never in any Circumstances 


NO DEPRESSION IN 
FRIENDLINESS 

GOODWILL STOCK 
RISING 

Messages From Millions of 
Children Round the World 

HOW TO USE THE POST 

While debts, tariffs, and armaments 
puzzle the politicians and pull countries 
apart schoolchildren are going forward 
day by day building for a better world. 

Twelve millions of them are convinced 
that " Let’s be friends ! ” is the cheeriest 
message that can be sent across the 
seas, and they have sent 5693 such 
messages in this year. These friendly 
greetings have touched the hearts of 
a multitude of children in 41 lands 
and have united them in 569 inter¬ 
national connections. There were 842 
more such messages this year than 
in 1930 ; therefore we say there is no 
slump in the stock of goodwill. 

Interesting Adventure 

It is impossible to count the number 
of children who are enjoying this inter¬ 
esting adventure of making friends by 
post, because the letters do not go 
from child to child but from school to 
school or class to class, each member 
taking part in the work in some way, 
collecting or pasting photographs, doing 
water-colours or drawings, compositions, 
or bits of embroidery—helping to make 
clear the life of the senders. 

Rene Allue, aged 12, of the College 
d’Oleron, Basses-Pyrenees, France, makes 
the whole process clear in the letter he 
recently wrote in the name of his form 
to their unseen friends in Japan: 

There are 23 in our form, and we are 
corresponding with six countries. Soon we 
shall be corresponding with twelve. This 
year we sent albums of illustrated cards and 
drawings to Greece, Holland, Germany, 
Japan, India, and Sweden. We think with 
joy that there are already 12,000,000 Juniors 
who are trying to bring about friendly rela¬ 
tions in the world. Please send us a card 
telling us that you have received our parcel, 
and, if you wish, make for us a little album 
about the scenery and life of your country. 

France, where 284 groups correspond 
with children in 28 foreign lands, is one 
of the countries where the greatest 
increase in this enterprise has been 
noticed in the last year. 

A Worldwide Network 

In England 77 groups play their part 
in this world-wide network of forces for 
good, corresponding with 17 other lands. 
The mere list is a lesson in geography : 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, Greece, Hun¬ 
gary, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 
New Zealand, Poland, South Africa, 
Switzerland, and U.S.A. 

Poland’s list runs to 26 countries, 
and she has 50 new groups clamouring 
for correspondents. In Japan, over 
1000 groups correspond ; their fas¬ 
cinating letters and boxes of toys go to 
2S lands. They are often so beautiful 
that they cause Customs officials to 
raise their eyebrows—another instance 
of how tariffs tend to keep people apart. 

Building an Invisible Bridge 

A great deal of work is involved in 
translating the messages as well as in 
finding partners of similar age and 
interests. This vast amount of detail 
work is carried on by the Red Cross in 
each of the 41 countries involved. 

It takes time to build a visible bridge 
over a river ; it takes much more time 
to build an invisible bridge of friendli¬ 
ness round the world. It is good news 
that the work goes forward in spite of 
there being less money for paper and 
stamps. To the young workers who 
are making these shining bricks of 
friendly thoughts, and to the Red 
Cross which is helping to carry them, 
the C.N. sends all its good wishes for 
the New Year. 


A Franco-Russian Peace Pact has just 
been signed ; it is an important 
document. It has yet to be ratified by 
the French parliament. 

By the Pact the two countries under¬ 
take “ Never in any circumstances, 
whether alone or in concert with other 
Powers, to have recourse to war or any 
form of aggression against the other, and 
agree to respect the inviolability of 
any territory controlled or represented 
abroad by the other.” 

Further, the Pact binds each of the two 
nations in an undertaking not to help any 
third nation making war on the other. 


T he Mandates Commission during its 
November and December sittings 
has been carrying out its annual scrutiny 
of the territories in the charge of the 
League of Nations. 

Its work ranges from the well-being of 
“ very primitive people accustomed to 
incessant tribal warfare ” in New Guinea 
to the mixed and cultivated peoples of 
Palestine. The representative of the 
Australian Government, speaking of 
New Guinea, emphasised the tremendous 
problem of raising these primitive people 
to the standards of the mechanical age, 
of providing work, improving health, and 
consolidating village life, while interfer¬ 
ing as little as possible with native laws 
and customs. A system of tropical 
government is being evolved, and the 
welfare of the native rather than the 
economic exploitation of the territory 
is the paramount consideration. The 
health service, for example, absorbs a 
fifth of the revenue. 

The questions about Nauru, also under 
Australian Mandate for the present. 


Quite as important is an article agree¬ 
ing that no hostile propaganda shall be 
carried on by either nation against the 
other. 

In trade matters the two nations agree 
to take no step to injure one another’s 
foreign trade. The French hope that this 
new Peace Pact will enable them to 
obtain a share of Russian orders, which 
are becoming increasingly important. 

It is important to remember that a 
similar Peace Pact was recently signed 
between Russia and Poland, the.ratifica¬ 
tion of which was dependent upon the 
conclusion of this Franco-Russian Pact. 


were chiefly on the export of phosphates 
and copra, sent almost exclusively to 
Australia and New Zealand in response 
to demand and to the price factor. 

Western Samoa, under the care of New 
Zealand, has presented many problems, 
and the representative commended to 
the attention of the Mandates Com¬ 
mission an exhaustive anthropological 
study of the Polynesian peoples, entitled 
Samoan Material Culture, which explains 
many of the difficulties in the social 
and political development with which 
the Mandatory Power has had to deal. 

Unfortunately it is not easy to procure 
news of this most interesting and 
important part of the League’s work, for 
the meetings of the Commission are not 
open to the press or the public. It is not 
the fault of either the papers or the public, 
therefore, if interest in the working of 
the Mandates System steadily wanes, 
and one more chance of winning support 
for the League by telling of the really 
fine work that it does in this respect is 
irretrievably lost. 


WHAT WE SPEND ON 
OUR DAILY BREAD 

AND ON BISCUITS, CAKES, 
AND PASTRY 

Spread of Luxurious Living 
Among Our People 

ENORMOUS FIGURES 

It is barely more than a century 
since British statesmen (or some of 
them) entertained as a sort of pious 
hope the idea that some day the British 
working-man would be able to enjoy 
the wheat loaf as a common article of 
diet 1 Now we look on wheat bread 
as a matter of course; something to 
excite no wonder. Indeed, not infre¬ 
quently we see pieces of bread thrown 
away by the roadside as though they 
were dirt. 

A Serious Business 

In truth, the getting of daily bread is 
a very serious business. Only a fifth of 
the wheat we use is raised in our country'; 
the remaining four-fifths are imported 
from British possessions and foreign 
countries. So the British loaf is by no 
means a commonplace thing ; it is the 
result of work done in many places and 
of long hauls of grain by land and sea. 

Now we have an official bread census 
which tells us the value of the bread, 
biscuits, cakes, pastry, and so on, made 
in this country in 1930, and we find the 
value of all these things to be roundly 
£100,000,000. If we reckon our families 
to number ten millions, this means that 
each family spends on the average £10 
a year on these foods. 

If we take the expenditure on plain 
bread alone, we find that the total is as 
nearly as possible £50,000,000. This 
represents about 1300 million four- 
pound loaves. This means that nearly 
30 loaves a year are consumed by every 
man, woman, and child. Verily is bread 
the staff of life. 

The Christmas Pudding 

Turning from plain bread to fancy 
bread, we get enormous figures for the 
consumption of "biscuits, cakes, and 
pastry, the amount spent on these in a 
year being roundly £50,000,000. Thus 
our people spend on what may be called 
fancy bread about the same sum as on 
plain bread. 

We could have no greater proof of 
the spread of luxurious living among 
the masses of the people. The value of 
the biscuits included in the £50,000,000 
is roundly about £16,000,000. 

The curious fact appears that there is 
an increasing manufacture and sale of 
Christmas puddings and mincemeat. 
In the old days no one would have 
dreamed of buying a Christmas pudding, 
but now it appears that about £300,000 
worth of Christmas puddings and mince¬ 
meat are manufactured for the public. 

The wholesale manufacture of cake 
has now become a very big trade, and it 
is probable that more cake is now made 
for sale in shops than is actually made 
in the homes of the people. 

A Voice From the Past 

Let us remind ourselves that it was in 
June, 1846, that Sir Robert Peel, who 
gave us cheap bread, uttered these 
famous words : 

It may be that I shall leave a name 
sometimes remembered with expressions of 
goodwill in those places which are the 
abode of men whose lot it is to labour and 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow—a name remembered with the 
expression of goodwill when they shall 
recreate their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed foodi the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened with a 
sense of injustice. 

We see how this has come true, and 
to what an extent the use of bread has 
grown in a hundred years. 


Christmas as it should be 



Sunshine and snow—a picture from the Alps in Switzerland 



A merry party on skis 

We like to associate Christmas with snow although we seldom experience it in London at 
this season. In the Alps, however, it is possible to be sure of snowy landscapes that 
give the old-fashioned Christmas atmosphere. 


The league and the islands 
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THE LITTLE MINISTER 

AND THE FIRST CLUBLAND 
CHURCH 

Unknown Friend of a 
Lighthouse of Hope and Faith 

WHAT A CHURCH SHOULD 
BE LIKE 

From Walworth comes a splendid 
piece of news, and it reminds us that 
once a sound idea changes from thought 
into reality wonderful things often 
happen to help its growth. The people 
behind the scheme of a new Charing 
Cross Bridge do not realise this. 

Some Unknown has given a 
JIVA'll to the first Clubland Church, 
and thus a move forward beyond the 
dreams of its organiser has been given to 
one of the best movements for good 
that is going on in darker London. 

The Dragons of Difficulty 

About ten years ago a little minister 
arrived at Walworth -to look after the 
Wesleyan chapel. It was the Rev 
James Butterwortli, fresh from college. 
He found before him a hard job to tackle. 
Everywhere he looked a dragon of 
difficulty seemed to rear its head and 
hiss at him “ No use trying to get past 
me. It’s impossible.” 

Close to the chapel is an area so thickly 
populated that over 66,000 people are- 
herded in a space not much larger than 
a 300-acrc farm, and half of their houses 
consist of three rooms or less. - 

As soon as the little minister began 
to fight them the dragons of difficulty 
became less formidable. He started in 
liis study a class' of six boys, which 
quickly grew to fifty members and then 
doubled into a hundred, so that it was 
easy enough to organise a club for boys. 
Then he founded a club for girls. 

The Dark Dugouts 

So great was the success of the move¬ 
ment that the dark rooms known as the 
Dugouts under . the almost derelict 
chapel were badly overcrowded, and a 
larger building was urgently needed, 
also a better church. 

What could be done ? The little 
minister knew what he wanted. He 
made up liis mind to raise the money to 
build the first Clubland Church, which 
would be part of a large composite 
building with chapels and playrooms 
for boys and girls, workrooms, reading- 
rooms, fellowship rooms, and a lecture 
hall. It was.liis dream to make also a 
roof garden where some of the 20,000 
children of the district might play, 
for there were only a few asphalt spaces 
and no patches of grass for games. 

At this point a very large dragon 
reared its head and looked at him with 
a withering expression. In consterna¬ 
tion which soon turned into hope the 
little minister, who told us that he had 
not even 2d in sight, learned that the 
cost of such a building would be ^30,000. 
But the Wesleyans are a generous people, 
and they came nobly to his assistance. 

The House Beautiful 

The impossible became possible in an 
incredibly short time, and the whole 
of the sum. was'raised. Three years 
ago this first- ; Clubland Church was 
opened free of debt. - 

" A,poet would.prefer, to call it the 
House Beautiful ” writes a friend of the 
C.N. who has been to see this building 
of many functions'. Mr Edward Maufe 
was the architect, aud it will.be remem¬ 
bered of him-with gratitude' that he 
broke away from the sad tradition which 
insisted that chapels should be imitation 
dowdy-Gothic, and set an example in 
making a new building suitable to its 
surroundings and at the same time of a 
charming originality. There, are \ few 
things more lovely in shape and colour 
in all London than this building, which 
we saw with great delight before it was 
opened, and now hear of with great 
delight continually, for its victory over 
all its troubles is assured. The building is 


The Children 

The Work of a 
Lifetime 

Combing a Coast for Shells 

How often we use that phrase " the 
work of a lifetime ” without at all 
realising the immensity of its meaning ? 

Such a work is being carried on at 
Adelaide University, and the man who 
is doing it is Mr B. C. Cotton, the 
conchologist of Adelaide Museum. 

For ten years Sir Joseph Verco combed 
the coast of Australia from Beachport 
to Fremantle, and the shells that were 
collected contained so many species 
that Mr Cotton, who is now classifying 
them, is hurrying with the task so 
that he can complete it in his lifetime. 
He is still a young man, but though he 
has been working on the collection for 
ten years, he has not yet completed a 
tenth part of the specimens. 

Sir Joseph Verco’s work of dragging 
the water, sometimes to the depth of 
three hundred fathoms, went, on in all 
seasons and in all kinds of weather, 
and the cost of the operations was a 
pound an hour. This colossal work 
was completed twenty years ago and then 
Sir Joseph began the gigantic task 
■ of classification. After a while the 
doctors forbade such work and Mr Cotton 
was trained to carry it on. 

Day- by day the work goes on, just 
as a hundred such tasks are being tackled 
in every university. The result will 
be of inestimable value to the science 
of tomorrow ; but the general public 
of mankind will pass it by without a 
comment. Probably they will never 
even hear that it has been accomplished. 

THE IDLE AND THE 
OVERWORKED 
One Thing That Might Be Done 

One of our readers directs attention 
to the relation of overtime work and 
unemployment. lie illustrates his point 
by the following information : 

I have been working at-, and there 

are certain firms there where men have been 
working from 60 to 70 hours a week, and while 
the men could cope with.the work by working 
60 to 70 hours a week no one else could get a 
job. Similarly, when trade slacks, some are 
discharged and the others continue to work 
60 to 70 hours a week. 

The sad point about it all is that there are 
plenty of unemployed men in the surrounding 
district who could do the work in a normal 
week (46 hours). This question of overtime 
ought really to appeal to the Government 
because they would save a large amount in 
unemployment benefit. A firm employing 
12 men at 70 hours a week would require an 
additional six men working a normal week 
to do the same work. - - 

We agree that there is a very strong 
case for prohibiting overtime when un¬ 
employment is rife, but we have, of 
course, to remember that it is not always 
possible to do so. The case quoted, how¬ 
ever, seems to be one in which there 
should be no difficulty in spreading th'e 
work over a larger number of men instead 
of fewer men working overtime. 

Continued from the previous column 
faced with Ruabon brick of a delightful 
lavender grey. The dressings are Port¬ 
land stone and the roofing is done with 
Italian tiles. The church is approached 
from a courtyard with paved walks. 
Here, in summer-time, open-air addresses 
can be given. 

. ' Both the outside and inside show the 
same mingling of art and homeliness. 
The timber roof of the church is painted 
that kind of greeny blue which does not 
Jose its colour in artificial light and is 
dotted with golden stars. The lights 
are hidden behind huge golden stars 
hung from the roof. 

Readers of the C.N. who are interested 
in . architecture will do well to study 
this church. ~It is\a .very. lovely 1 shell 
enclosing a beautiful spirit and soul. 
Happiness, warmth, and comfort are 
waiting in its many rooms for those who 
need them, the wayfaring folk whose feet 
are sore with the hard highways of life. 


’s Newspaper 

-4>T- 

The Greatness 
of W. G. 

And the Justice of C. B. 

There is a fine story about the most 
celebrated of all cricketers in one of the 
new books, John Drinkwater’s Discovery. 

In 1899 W. G. Grace insisted that a 
young man named C.'B. Fry should play 
in the first Test against the Australians. 
The young man and the great captain 
opened the English innings, Fry making 
50 and Grace 28. 

When the team for the second match 
was to be chosen Dr Grace insisted that 
the young man should be co-opted as a 
member of the committee. 

A day was chosen for a meeting at the 
Sports Club, and Fry was asked to 
luncheon and to spend the rest of the 
day in discussing the selection of the 
team. 

Fry could, not come till after lunch, 
and, of course, the cricketers had been 
talking shop all through the meal. When 
he arrived the discussion was well under 
way, and directly he entered the room 
Grace called out: 

“ Ah—here’s Charles. Charles, we’ve 
got a question for you. Ought Archie 
to play ? ” 

The Deciding Vote 

Fry thought for a few moments. It 
was true that A. C. MacLaren had played 
no first-class cricket that summer, but 
he had done well in Australia. Fry said : 

" Yes, I think he ought.” 

“ Very well, that’s settled,” said W. G. 

And W. G. Grace never played for 
England again. 

The great question had been, whether 
MacLaren or Grace should play. Grace 
was 51. He was the most famous of all 
cricketers, but he felt that his greatest 
days were over, and that MacLaren 
would be more useful in the Eleven. 

There was a division of opinion, and 
it was agreed that Fry’s vote should be 
final; only he was not to know that if 
MacLaren came in Grace must go out 
to make room for him. 

It is easy to.imagine Fry’s dismay. 
His word had turned out the hero of all' 
cricketers and the man who had given 
him his international place. But when 
he tried to undo what he had done he 
was told with a smile that there was no 
more to be said. 

W. G. was great enough to know the 
limits of his greatness.' 

WANTED, A BRAIN 
BEHIND THE TAXI 
Something Found in Budapest 
Which Should Be in London 

There is one telephone number known 
by all Budapest. It is 44,444. 

If you suddenly want a taxi in that 
enlightened city you do not have to look 
up the number of theTiearest stand and 
.wonder, while your call is put through, 
whether anyone will hear yon or whether 
the stand will be empty of taxis and you 
will have to try another one. 

Four-double-four-double-four is all 
you have to say. You are at once put 
through to the Central Taxi Station, and 
all you have to do is to give the address 
where the taxi should be sent. It is for 
the Central Station to find out which is 
the nearest stand and to see that if no 
taxi is there you are supplied from the' 
next nearest. ’ . 

In this way a great deal of wear-and- 
tear'of jaded nerves is saved, which is 
perhaps the reason why Budapest, in 
spite of everything, keeps, smiling. 

Is it too much to hope that what Buda¬ 
pest lias today London may have in, 
say, ten years time ? It' is quite five 
years ago since the C.N. first began to 
ask -for a Central Taxi Station for 
Londonj and still our slow Taxi People 
are doing nothing. It is'only one of 
many ways in which, the taxi habit 
could be developed if there were more 
braininess behind the taxi. 


December 24 , 1032 

A TRAVEL RECORD 

Man Who Has Covered 
Every Mile of British Line 

GEORGE BORROW OF 
THE RAILWAY 

See Britain First runs a familiar slogan. 

Many years ago, 40 to be exact, 
a young chemist of Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire, became very interested in 
railway travel, and eventually formed 
the ambition to see every part of the 
British Isles that is served by a railway. 
He is Mr T. R. Perkins, and he decided 
to travel over every section of line 
before he was 60. 

Mr Perkins reached that age a few 
weeks ago, but before his birthday 
arrived he had succeeded in travelling 
over every portion of the 22,000 miles 
of line in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, including islands with 
railways. According to the G.W.R. 
Magazine Mr Perkins stands alone in 
this achievement.' 

During His Holidays 

As a business man he has not been 
able to leave' his affairs for long periods, 
and most of his travelling has been done 
during his holidays, although odd trips 
have been made from time to time. 

Sometimes new sections of line have 
been built in obscure places, , but these 
have not escaped Mr Perkins. Pie has 
travelled oyer them all, even though 
it meant going over hundreds of miles 
already covered to reach the new sections. 

During his travels Mr Perkins seldom 
reads, but takes note of the country¬ 
side, and when -he leaves a train he 
always explores local places of interest 
as far as time will permit. 

The account of his travels which this 
George Borrow of the railways has 
written for his own delight and that 
of his friends must be a remarkable 
document, for he is a man of keen 
observation who is able to record his 
impressions. His train journeys amount 
to about a hundred thousand miles. 


THE SHINING WHITE 
BUILDING 

A 'hew shining white building of 
eight storeys, rising 150 feet, above 
the Mersey, is Martins Bank, Liverpool, 
remarkable for a great deal more than 
the money it holds. 

Far down in the rock on which the 
bank stands are huge fans drawing 
down air, from the street and passing it 
through oil baths to free it from germs 
and dirt, and the cleaned air is then 
treated electrically, 10,000 volts passing 
through it and so filling it with more 
oxygen than is in the finest seaside air. 
This ozone fills the whole building, 
even the strong-rooms. 

. The strong-rooms are contained in a 
,100-feet-square steel box, bedded 50 feet 
down in the rock, and roofed with two 
feet of concrete. If the whole building 
were to crash down upon it the structure 
would stand the strain. 

A TREASURY OF FINE THINGS 

That veteran writer for boys, Mr 
Herbert Strang, several of whose stories 
have appeared in the C.N., has produced 
a charming little book called A Treasury 
of English Prose. It. costs is gd, and 
contains about 80 selections from writers 
whose work all students would' like to 
read had they the books - at hand. 
Unfortunately they generally have not. 

The book shows how many 1 ways. 
there are of telling a story or describing 
a scene, and there is a paragraph about 
the life of each writer, so that the 
person readiiig knows where he is, as 
you might say. It is published by the 
Oxford University Press, and is intended 
for schools and for all students of 
English literature. Any friend of ours 
will find it a handy and friendly volume. 
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An Artist in Search of the Windmills of the Motherland 



South Muskham, Nottinghamshire 


South Kiilingholme, Lincolnshire 


The mill known as Roving IVIolly at Hemswell, Lincolnshire 


Tuxford, Nottinghamshire 


Biddenden, Kent 


Dale Abbey, Derbyshire 


Worlaby, Lincolnshire 


Leabrooks, Derbyshire 
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300 Years of Family Papers 


A NUISANCE IN 
SPACE 

The Abuse of Wireless 

We are glad to learn that broadcasting 
in Canada is to pass from private to 
public ownership. 

The Dominion has decided in favour 
of public control, but the precise form 
is not yet decided. What seems certain 
is that the department will be estab¬ 
lished on the lines of our own B.B.C. 

The success of the British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation, after all allowance is 
made for human defects, has given a 
great lead to the world. The widespread 
character and enormous influence of 
broadcasting make it imperative that 
it should be controlled solely in the 
public interest and kept free, from com¬ 
mercial influence. We rejoice that 
Canada is throwing over the American 
private system, in. which amusement 
items are mixed up with vulgar com¬ 
mercial appeals. 

A Wrong Kind of Import 

In this connection it is surely high 
time that the British and other Govern¬ 
ments considered what is being increas¬ 
ingly done by way of abusing the magni¬ 
ficent invention of wireless. 

As we all know, the B.B.C. very 
properly bans advertising. No seller of 
any article, whether a motor-car or a 
pill, can pay money to the B.B.C. to 
secure " radio time ” for the broadcast¬ 
ing of his advertisement. 

Unfortunately, however, certain for¬ 
eign countries are permitting not only 
their own advertisers but English adver¬ 
tisers to broadcast from their stations, 
so that we get from the Continent a 
form of advertising which is not per¬ 
mitted in our own country. 

Now it is perfectly true that no wire¬ 
less listener need tune-in to a foreign 
station unless he wishes to do so, but 
it is a great abuse of international wire¬ 
less for the Government of country A 
to permit the private advertiser of a 
country B to use country A as a trans¬ 
mitter of advertising to country B. 

Need of Public Control 

We suggest that the matter is one for 
international discussion and settlement. 
Advertising should not be abused. Wire¬ 
less should not be abused. As things 
are we get a double abuse. The invention 
of wireless telegraphy has done so much 
for mankind that the least we can do 
is to free it from reproach. 

We hope the Canadian decision to 
abandon private broadcasting points the 
way to the universal public control of 
wireless. Once the world’s Governments 
are in charge of so important a medium 
we shall hear no more of advertising 
through the ether. 


NATIVE BIRDS FOR A ZOO 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

So rare arc the native birds of New 
Zealand becoming that the only places 
where most New Zealanders can see 
them are in the zoos. 

This is a pity ; but it is the price we 
have to pay for cutting down the forests 
and draining the swamps which were 
once the homes -of the quaint and 
beautiful birds of New Zealand before 
British settlers made their homes here. 

Now we leam that the Auckland 
Zoological Society has been granted 
permission 1 by the Government to 
capture two pairs of each of six kinds 
of native waterfowl in order to place 
them in the Auckland Municipal Zoo. 

Already the zoo has specimens of 
three other kinds of native waterfowl, 
and has given them a comfortable home 
in an enclosure along the banks of a 
stream running through the enclosure. 

Native shrubs and reeds have been 
planted so that the birds may imagine 
they are in their old haunts in the 
heart of the primeval forest. 


A very good deed has been done by the 
Pilgrim Trust. That splendid body 
has given to the Bodleian Library the 
precious North Papers, with /750 for 
the labour of putting them in order. 

The North papers are family records, 
letters, account books, house books, 
political letters and papers running over 
about 300 years, from the days of Henry 
VIII to those of Victoria—a little social 
history of England. 

They show how, generation by genera¬ 
tion, the condition of England changed ; 
and it seems almost too good to be true 
that they should have survived fire, 
damp, decay, neglect, . removals from 
one .house to another, and, worst of all, 
the reforming zeal of the too-tidy person 
who drops into the nicest families now 
and again and works havoc. 

An Inherited Gift 

The Norths were indeed a remarkable 
family, .with an inherited gift for public 
affairs and. many illustrious men among 
their sons. They came into history with 
Sir Edward North, who lived from 1496 
to 1564 and became the first Baron 
North. They were a Cambridgeshire 
family, and their headquarters were at 
Kirtling until the time of Francis 
North, who was born in 1637 and became 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal and first 
Baron Guildford. 

Through the wife of' Francis the 
beautiful estate of Wroxton Abbey in 
Oxfordshire passed to the Norths. The 
Lord Keeper retired there after his long 
and busy life and there was buried. 
Wroxton became more and more the 
home of the Norths, and it was from 
Wroxton that the North papers passed 
into the hands of the Pilgrim Trust. 

Through marriages and inheritances 
by marriage the family became momen¬ 
tous, with many branches in various 
parts of the country. Some of the best 


/'Ald, unhappy, far-off days and battles 
long ago ! 

Such a peaceful little country is New 
Zealand today that one would hardly' 
imagine that for many years between 
1840 and 1870 regiments of soldiers 
were stationed in the infant colony of 
those days to protect the settlers from 
attacks by the Maoris. 

For over 60 years the British settlers 
and the Maoris have dwelled together in 
peace, but there are a few reminders of 
the troublous days of long ago. 

Of great historical interest are the 
regimental colours of the 58th Regiment 
which were presented to the city of 
Auckland in 1866 when the regiment 
received a new stand of colours. The 
regiment departed from Auckland in 
1858 after being- stationed there for 13 
years. The colours were kept for 66 
years, first in the Supreme Court, then 
in the Town Hall, and later in the public 


Here are a few telling extracts from a report 
recently issued by the Roads Improvement 
Association. 

he present cost of our roads amounts 
to less than a penny a day a person. 
On the other hand, our Defence Services 
cost nearly twopence. 

Yet roads are the first asset of the 
community as a whole. Land is of no 
value without roads, and all other modes 
of transport, rail, sea, canal, or air, 
need good roads to complete their service. 

To limit road development and main¬ 
tenance is not economy, but extrava¬ 
gance, for the restriction of facilities for 
circulation can only result in stagnation. 

Traffic delays within a radius of three 
miles of Charing Cross cause a wastage 
of xi million pounds each year, while 


groups of letters we owe to men who 
married into the family. There were two 
writers of genius among them, the famous 
Sir Thomas North who translated works 
from Italian and French, the best known 
the Lives of Plutarch (from the French) 
on which Shakespeare drew for much of 
his history. North’s Plutarch is among 
our most beautiful literature. 

The other writer was Sir Roger North, 
a seventeenth-century man, who made a 
history of his family—the Lives of the 
Norths, and although he praised some 
of them too much he left a delightful 
work behind him. 

A Soul of Flame 

There were lawyers, scholars, bishops, 
and great statesmen among them, fine 
travellers like Sir Dudley, who, according 
to Roger, xvas a soul of flame, not to be 
pent up with wife and children while 
there was the world to see; another 
seventeenth-century Dudley who be¬ 
came a “ Turkey Merchant ” in his 
spare time, M.P. for Banbury, and wrote 
a useful book—Discussions on Trade, 
published 1691-. 

Later, during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, there were a Brownlow North, a 
famous evangelist, and an interesting 
figure, Marianne North, a direct de¬ 
scendant of Sir Roger who wrote the 
Lives. Marianne was a great botanist, 
went round the world studying flowers 
and painting them, and left her collec¬ 
tions to Kew when she died in 1890. 
Not so long ago the C.N. was remember¬ 
ing the death of her kinsman, the late 
Lord North 

One cannot help envying the scholars, 
Oxford history men, no doubt, to whom 
will be given the work of sorting out, 
classifying, annotating, and publishing 
the North papers. It will be a lengthy 
and intricate labour. - We hope before 
very long to hear that it has begun. 


library, finally to find a permanent rest¬ 
ing-place in a new museum built as a 
war memorial. 

The tattered old colours of the 58th 
Regiment bear many famous battle 
honours, showing that the regiment 
fought at many a hard-fought battle in 
the Peninsular War under the command 
of Wellington. 

In 1844 the regiment was sent to Auck¬ 
land and took part in the first fighting 
with the Maoris. It remained as a 
garrison at Auckland until 1858. 

The great pity is that there ever 
was any fighting between the British 
and the brave Maoris. But those are 
far-off days. Now the British and 
Maori races are firm friends. The 
Maoris have long been able to vote, and 
there are four Maori members in the 
New Zealand Parliament. They play 
English games, and Maori Rugby foot¬ 
ball teams have toured England. 


the London General Omnibus Company 
lost a million pounds in one year from 
this cause. It has been found that the 
cost of delivering goods in busy hours 
averages twice as much as when traffic 
is flowing freely. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the money spent 
on roads goes in labour, and road work 
provides an unusual amount of labour 
for semi-skilled or unskilled workmen 
in various trades. 

Many commercial firms have installed 
new' plant for making road materials, 
involving huge capital expenditure but 
now lying idle. 

Hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
idle capital could thus be turned into 
revenue-earning activity by a modified 
programme of road development. 


C.N. VISITS 
To a Hampshire Church 

One of our travelling correspondents has 
been in Hampshire and sends us these notes of 
one of its village churches—Ellingham. 

It lies on the fringe of the Forest and 
should for ever be a place of pilgrimage. 

Nature has given it 1 a great oak over 
20 feet round its trunk, growing by a 
stream with a footbridge and a ford ; 
and it has a hill covered w r ith heather 
and topped with vigorous firs. Stand¬ 
ing where their roots make a bony 
pattern on the ground, we have mag¬ 
nificent view's. 

But Ellingham has more than its 
natural beauty to stir us. It has 
enshrined in its small and charming 
13th-century treasure-house a memory 
of one of the most pathetic tragedies in 
English history and a witness of one of 
the most thrilling pages in the story of 
Francis Drake. Here sleeps Dame Alice 
Lisle ; here is a small picture brought 
from a church in Cadiz wdien Drake 
sailed into Cadiz Bay, looted the town, 
and singed his Spanish Majesty’s beard.. 

Graceful Work of Long Ago 

Across the stream Moyles Court 
drowses among the trees ; a beautiful 
avenue runs from it to the church by the 
way Dame Lisle must often have come. 
It was her old home ; and here she lived, 
the wife of a man who condemned 
Charles Stuart to die, xx’hen she herself 
xvas betrayed to death and butchered by 
Judge Jeffreys.- She sleeps in the church 
xvith her mother and her daughter, she 
and her daughter Anne Harfell lying 
together in a low stone tomb. The 
mother’s monument (she was Alice 
Beckenshaxv) is marked by a roxv of 
golden scallop shells. 

Facing the pulpit, which xvas nexv in 
those days, is the old pexv in xvhich Alice 
Lisle xvould sit; it has a canopy rising' 
on slender pillars and decorated xvith 
pierced carving. 

The screen is the graceful xvork of 
15th-century craftsmen, and above it is a 
xvall xvith the Commandments painted 
long ago. It is believed that if this xx'all 
were opened and the lath and plaster 
pulled away the old rood loft and per¬ 
haps the rood itself might still be found. 
The chancel floor has 13th - century 
gravestones with raised crosses, and the 
roofs have carved bosses bright with 
gilt and paint. 

A Blue and Gold Sundial 

Still sxvinging on its hinges is a door 
made of two layers of planks, studded 
xvith iron nails, opening xxflth its ancient 
ring. The blue and gold triangular sun¬ 
dial has been marking-time since 1702. 

At the west end of the nave is a fine 
piece of panelling which was once at the 
altar. It is skilfully carved xvith 
cherubs, drapery, and foliage, and 
above it all a dove hovers over a lamb. 

In the centre is a very precious little 
picture by the Flemish artist Golzius. 
It shows the Last Judgment, and its 
history is a thrilling one, for. it xvas 
brought from the church of St Mary in 
Cadiz at the capture of the toxvn by 
Francis Drake. This speck of xvar loot 
fell into the hands of Lord Windsor, xvho 
brought it back to his home at Moyles 
Court and gave it to the church. 


OVER THE HILLS AND 
FAR AWAY 

People xvho knoxv a great deal about 
birds are xx'ondering hoxv three finches 
have found their xvay from South 
America to Hungary, xvhich must have 
been over 5000 miles. 

These finches sound almost too xvon- 
derful to be true. They are the colour 
of a sxvallow, they are not much bigger 
than a sparrow, and they have tails 
txventy inches long. One of them, alas ! 
has been shot by the owner of an estate 
on whose lands they were seen. It 
seems a pity he could have found nothing 
better to do than that. The other txvo 
have disappeared. 


A New place For old Colours 


A PENNY a Day on the roads 
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THE STAR OF THE 
EAST 

VENUS AND THE MOON 

Beautiful Sight in the Sky on 
Christmas Morning 

MARS AND JUPITER 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

If it is fine the early morning sky will 
present a very beautiful spectacle on 
Christmas Day. 

The Star of Bethlehem will be vividly 
suggested by the lovely planet Venus, 
which may be seen as the Star of the 
East before the break of day, accom¬ 
panied by the crescent Moon ; and in 
the south two other brilliant planets 
will be visible. 

These will be readily identified as 
Mars and Jupiter, Jupiter by his brilli¬ 
ance, greater than any other luminary 
except Venus ; while Mars, less brilliant 
and reddish in tint, will be seen to the 
right, about only ten times the Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

Farther to the west Regulus, the royal 
Star of the Lion, will be seen; and 
between Jupiter and Venus another 
brilliant luminary Spica Virginis, the 



The relative sizes and appearance of Mars, 
Jupiter, and Venus as seen through a telescope 


Star of the Virgin, all in a glorious 
line across the south-east heavens. 

Both Mars and Jupiter may now be 
seen in the late evening after 11 o’clock, 
low in the east, Mars rising soon after 
ro o’clock and Jupiter about an hour 
later. As these planets rise earlier each 
evening they will soon become prominent 
at an earlier hour. If they are observed 
soon after rising Mars will be seen above 
and to the right of Jupiter. 

At present both appear to be 
approaching the Earth, and almost 
directly. Mars is much the nearer, about 
95 million miles away, but little farther 
than the Sun ; whereas Jupiter is about 
480 million miles away. Nevertheless, 
though Mars is so much nearer, Jupiter 
is seen to be much the larger when 
observed through a telescope; his 
golden cloud-strewn surface appearing 
about four times the width of Mars, as 
shown'in the picture. 

The present appearance and relative 
size of Venus as seen telescopically is 
also shown for comparison. From this 
it will be found that Venus is now 
gibbous, that is, . similar to the Moon 
when she is between the Full and Last 
Quarter. Mars is also slightly gibbous 
j ust now, and for the same reason 
because part of the unlit night side of 
those worlds is turned toward us. This 
is one of the visual evidences that they 
are not self-luminous but depend upon 
the Sun for their light, as our world does. 

Mars Getting Nearer 

Mars is now rapidly getting nearer 
to us, although actually it is the Earth 
that is catching him up as he rolls along 
in his long orbit, half as long again as 
the Earth’s. While our world is speeding 
at 18J miles a second Mars is just now 
travelling at a little under 15 miles a 
second. It will not be until the begin¬ 
ning of March, 1933, that the Earth will 
draw level, as it were, with Mars, and 
lie will then be at his nearest to us. 

The planet then will be in opposition, 
that is, he will appear in the opposite 
part of the heavens to the Sun, the 
Earth being between them. Therefore, 
while the Sun is visible all day. Mars 
will be visible all night. He will be at 
his best for this apparition, which is not 
so good as in some years because Mars 
does not come so close. G. F. M 


A little Tale 
of Toffee 

Kindness makes the world go round, 
and although money is so scarce nowa¬ 
days workaday folk seem to do more 
good turns than ever to one another. 

Not long ago a London friend of the 
C.N. while walking along the Embank¬ 
ment saw a policewoman le'ading two 
ragged urchins, one in each hand. 

Whether they were lost and were 
being taken to the police station or 
were on their way to an institution he 
did not know. 

As they went along they passed a 
hawker, standing at the side of the 
pavement. He called out to them 
some words of cheery chaff, as is the 
way of his kind. Then, with quick 
sympathy, he snatched up a stick of 
toffee from his tray and, pushing it into 
the hand of the nearer boy, he exclaimed: 
“ Here y’are, Jimmy,” and pointing to 
the other boy he added, with a smile: 
" Give him half.” 

A VERY GALLANT MAN 

Osmond Williams, an electrical fore¬ 
man of Sierra Leone, has been awarded 
the Edward Medal for gallantry. 

It was a liftle while ago and he was 
hurrying, in answer to a telephone call, 
to mend a fallen distribution wire in 
Freetown. 

To his horror, when he reached the 
street he saw a woman making straight 
for the live wire. Although he shouted 
frantically to her to stop she did not 
seem to hear him. Before she was 
aware of the danger she became en¬ 
tangled in the wire. 

Only too well Williams knew the risk 
he was running, which was increased 
because his clothes were wet; but he 
went to the rescue. In spite of his care¬ 
fulness he received terrible shocks, but 
he managed to extricate the woman, 
applied artificial respiration himself, and 
drove her to hospital. Then he went 
back and directed the mending of the 
broken wire. We are sorry to say that 
in spite of all his heroic efforts the woman 
did not recover. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER 

A monument has lately been erected 
at Krosno in Poland to Ignace Luka¬ 
siewicz, who invented the paraffin lamp 
in 1852. The American Silliman was 
three years later. 

Lukasiewicz, a chemist’s assistant, 
was experimenting with the distillation 
of crude paraffin when he discovered 
that he could make a clear flame which 
did not smoke. The very next year a 
Polish hospital used the new lamps for 
all its rooms, and today such lamps 
use 40 per cent of the world production 
of paraffin. 

But Lukasiewicz gave the world 
something more than a light brighter 
than candles. He spent a fortune on the 
poor and sick, and after his death a 
casket was found filled to the brim with 
letters of thanks, all addressed to 
“ Father Lukasiewicz.” 

THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
AGAIN 

The cat is out of the bag. It was 
Peter Puck who first heard the news, 
and in a very short time he had let 
out the secret that a great treat is being 
prepared for boys and girls during the 
Christmas holidays. 

There is to be a pantomime by the 
Children’s Theatre Company at the 
Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, every 
afternoon from the day before Christmas 
until January 14. 

Jack and the Beanstalk, one of the 
most surprising and exciting of English 
fairy stories, has been chosen, and many 
old friends will appear. Joan Luxton, 
the popular manager of the Children’s 
Theatre, will be the fairy. 


LITTER ON THE 
SKYLINE 

) 

Poles Out of Place 

WRAP THEM UP IN A TARPAULIN 
JACKET 

While we are tidying-up the ground 
we must not forget the litter of the roofs 
which is spoiling the skylines of London. 

There are hundreds of flagpoles, which 
are, perhaps, decorated three or four 
times a year, left in place on public 
buildings all the year round, ugly things, 
with their ropes flapping. 

Take the case of that delightful church 
St Clement Danes in the Strand. Sir 
Christopher Wren, who built it, was 
always railing against the English that 
they liked bits of lace on the top of their 
buildings (meaning a balustrade). What 
would he say now if he saw three flag¬ 
poles suspended halfway up the tower, 
spoiling the lines of that lovely church 
whichever way we look at it ? We need 
but compare it with the sister church of 
St Mary-le-Strand, innocent of these 
horrible poles, to see how utterly St 
Clement Danes is ruined by them. 

Flagpoles Like Fishing-Rods 

There seems to be a fever for flag¬ 
poles. Australia House, on its Strand 
side alone, has a forest of them : eight 
projecting from the lower storey at the 
same awkward angle, like permanently- 
fixed fishing-rods, and eight on an upper 
storey standing vertically from the 
pilaster heads. These are not so offensive, 
as they are prevented from cutting the 
skyline by the high roof. Over the main 
entrance to the house there is a flagpole 
like the mainmast of a ship, which alone 
should suffice as a permanent feature. 

Turning eastward we are hindered 
from seeing the clock on the Law Courts 
by a heavy ugly pole stuck out from the 
balcony of Lloyds Bank. Lloyds are 
great artists in their buildings, and they 
ought to know better. 

Over the Temple Gate 

Then we come to two more sets of 
three. There are three permanent un¬ 
used flagpoles projecting from the front 
of Child's Bank, as if they were trying 
to fish for flies on the dear Temple Bar 
Dragon. Beyond Prince Henry’s Room 
over the Temple gate are three more. 
These we have counted in a walk of a 
few hundred yards. 

With a little ingenuity, a few bolts 
and rivets, most flagpoles could be set 
up on high days and holidays, and then 
put in the lumber-room or laid out of 
sight along the roof and wrapped up in 
a seemly fashion in a tarpaulin jacket. 
The gain in beauty to London skylines 
would be unbelievable. 


WHO WAS JOHN 
DOLLOND ? 

Born, London, June 10, 1706. 

Died, November 30 , 1761 . 

The inventor of the achromatic 
telescope was the son of silk weavers 
who had fled to England on the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. He had, by 
the early death of his father, to forgo 
any ordinary education. But he denied 
himself sleep that he might study, and 
acquired languages and scientific know¬ 
ledge with extraordinary facility. In 
later life he forsook silk-weaving to apply 
himself practically to optics and invent 
the telescope by which he is rendered 
for ever famous. 

After his death it became knorvn 
that his discovery had been anticipated 
hy 30 years. Another student had 
produced an achromatic telescope. This 
was clearly established in evidence upon 
trial, but the court held that John 
Dollond’s rights had been invaded when 
the earlier instrument was placed upon 
the market. Hall, the other inventor, 
had ” confined the discovery to his closet, 
the public-were not acquainted with it, 
and Dollond was to be considered the in¬ 
ventor.” The lesson from this decision 
is obvious. 


NEIGHBOURLINESS 

Depression Days in the 
Far West 

THERE ARE WAYS OF 
CARRYING ON 

The turning of the tide cannot be 
accomplished in a day, and because of 
the World Depression the salary of the 
minister at Forks, Washington, in the 
Far West of the United States, has been 
sadly reduced. 

But he writes to tell us this does not 
mean any kind of hardship or going 
without for his family, so neighbourly 
are the people in the district. 

A few minutes before writing a man 
drove up and left at the little parsonage 
a pumpkin and several pounds of carrots, 
beets, potatoes, and cabbage. When the 
minister called on a crippled rancher 
several miles away he gave him a 
squash weighing ten pounds to take 
home. A lady invited him and his 
family to help themselves to as many 
apples and swedes as they liked. 

Salmon is so plentiful that the other 
day this friend of the C.N. bought two 
great fishes, one weighing over 17 
pounds, from an Indian fisherman at 
only is each. Several tons of salmon 
were being sold at the Seattle market 
at a penny a pound. 

Canning.For Winter Use 

Preserving food for the winter keeps 
the housewives of his widely-scattered 
flock busy from morning to night during 
the autumn. Salmon, if it is smoked, 
will keep for months, and the mother 
of a family has lately been canning for 
winter use half a hog and half a bullock. 

Strangely enough the Oxford Group 
Movement, of which we have spoken 
before in the C.N., is stirring up interest 
in a remote part of Washington, and 
this minister has been invited by the 
Wesleyan community to run down 
some Wednesday evening and give a 
talk on the subject. It means a jaunt 
of over 200 miles, but that is all in the 
day’s work to the minister. The nearest 
church to the south is more than 200 
miles away, so he is used to travelling 
long distances. 

A BOOK BY THE BED 
Good Things For Odd 
Moments 

The Bedside Book. A Miscellany fov 
Quiet Hours, arranged by Arthur Stanley. 
[Gollancz. ys 6d ) 

It has 850 pages of excellent things, 
with friendliness enough for a lifetime 
of quiet hours and humour enough for 
many a weary day. Perhaps you may 
like this Cornish Litany : 

From Witches, Warlocks, and Wurricoes, 
From Ghoulies, Ghoslies, and Long- 

leggity Beasties, 

From all Things that go bump in the 

night : 

Good Lord deliver us ! 

Or this child’s prayer, which comes 
next to it, showing you how crowded 
with good things this book is : 

Make me, dear Lord, polite and hind 

To everyone, I pray ; 

And may I ask You how You find 

Yourself, dear Lord, today ? 

Or perhaps you may come for the 
first time upon these fifteen words of 
Hazlitt: 

If the world were good for nothing else 
it is a fine subject for speculation. 

Or that fine question John Milton 
asked, “ Who shall silence all the airs 
and madrigals that whisper softness in 
chambers ? ” 

Something of w'hatever you want is 
here, for bedtime and playtime and all 
those odd moments it is a pity to waste. 
The book has four divisions, with each 
division in four parts, and it has four 
indexes, which make it quick to use. 
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PASSING IT ON 


IN SEARCH OF 
WINDMILLS 

AN ARTIST TRAVELS 
24,000 MILES 

Painting the Windmills of 
England and Wales 

RIVAL VILLAGE CLAIMS 

Most C.N. readers are so much 
attached to the picturesque windmills of 
our little island that they will readily 
understand why Mr Karl Salsbury 
Wood, a Lincolnshire artist, spends all 
his leisure going a-windmilling. 

He has already painted over 400 mills 
in 24 counties and bicycled nearly 
24,000 miles to do so, and he does not 
intend to stop until he has painted 
every windmill in England and Wales. 

This will be an easier undertaking in 
Wales than in England, for there are 
only about four windmills. Most of 
the Welsh mills are watermills, because 
of the many small streams. 

Real Old-Fashioned Sweeps 

In England there are about 1650 
windmills left, while Holland has only 
about 1200. 

It was in June, 1931, through casually 
reading an advertisement ’ lor pictures 
of windmills, that Mr Wood started on 
his quest. Since then he has toured the 
country- in all his spare time, painting 
every' land of mill from Land’s End to 
remote places in the North of England. 

Only' at Stevington in Bedfordshire 
has he seen a mill with four stocks having 
the real old-fashioned sails, such as can 
be furled and unfurled, instead of the 
shutters usually seen nowadays. Sweeps, 
not sails, are the correct name, he tells 
us, for the arms which are caught by the 
wind and work the mill. 

Lincolnshire. is England’s chief wind¬ 
mill county. Here Mr Wood has already 
painted 150 of nearly 200 mills. In this 
county' most of the mills are of the tower 
type and built of brick or stone. There 
are nine post-mills and only one smock 
mill. Yorkshire comes second on the list. 

The Earliest Record 

Water mills, as everyone knows, are 
far older than windmills, which are 
supposed ’ to have " been first used in 
Europe in the eighth or ninth century. 
But the earliest record of a windmill 
is to be seen in a twelfth-century book 
which may be seen in New York. It is 
known as the Windmill Book of Hours. 

One can often tell the age of a post 
windmill by its size. The smaller it is, 
the older it is. At Carlton-le-Moorland 
in Lincolnshire the mill is so tiny that 
it must be the smallest in England. 

Three villages. Bourn in Cambridge¬ 
shire, Outwood in Surrey, and Brill in 
Buckinghamshire, lay claim to be the 
oldest windmill in the country. 

London is the last place where one 
might expect to find a windmill, but 
there are seven London examples if the 
suburbs are counted. One is a familiar 
landmark on Wimbledon Common. The 
remaining six are disused, and it took 
over an hour before -Mr Wood was able 
to ferret out the mill at Islington, in 
Rosebery' Avenue, now used as a store 
by the Metropolitan Water "Works. 

The Donkey House 

At first nobody could help him to find 
the mill; then somebody said : “ Would 
it be the Donkey' House ? ” As soon as 
he heard the name Mr Wood knew he 
had found it, for in several places he 
had noticed that as pieces of a disused 
mill are taken off, and it becomes a 
small round building into which the 
donkey' is pushed, the mill is dubbed 
the Donkey House by the villagers. 

I11 Scotland there are very few wind¬ 
mills. It is said that most of them were 
pulled down nearly 300 years ago by 
zealous Presby'terians who declared that 
God did not mean the wind to be used 
for blowing round the sails of mills. 

Pictures on page g 


Tolstoy’s Kindness To 
a College Boy 
FRIENDLINESS DOES NOT DIE 

One of our French friends has been writing 
to us of Tolstoy, who began his life on a 
battlefield and spent most of it in crying for 
Peace. She sends us this interesting story. 

When I lived in Montreux I had the 
privilege of being introduced to Romain 
Rolland, one of our greatest Frenchmen, 
and after he had left us this is what a 
friend of his told me. 

Ever since Rolland was a schoolboy 
he was haunted by the idea of helping 
to bring nations together, and one day 
he came upon a book by Tolstoy, and 
his emotion was such that he wrote a 
long letter to the Russian writer. 

It was the letter of a college boy, 
pouring out his gratitude for a book 
which expressed what he felt so deeply 
himself, and what few people in his own 
country seemed to feel at that time. 

What was the amazement of our 
young student when, after a little while, 
he received an envelope from Russia 
addressed to him at his college, with a 
letter from Tolstoy in his own hand- 
vvriting. It was a wonderful message of 
congratulation, encouragement, and pro¬ 
mise, and so wonderful did it seem to 
Romain Rolland that it decided his 
career and made him a writer too. 
All through his life, as an act of gratitude 
to the memory of Tolstoy, he has never 
failed to answer letters, or to help young 
writers as best he can, as Tolstoy helped 
him in his struggling days. 


MRS ESKIMO’S NEW HAT 
How She Gets It 

When Eskimo women have finished 
the season’s work packing salmon, like 
other women the world over, they want 
to refurnish their wardrobes. 

Their old frocks all remind them too 
strongly of salmon. For a number of 
years. Mr Herbert Coleman has been 
attempting to meet this need by means 
of a stout boat in which he has gone 
from island to island with a stock from 
his shop in Ketchikan, Alaska. 

It was good business, but slow. It 
meant that some of his customers had 
to wait too long for their new clothes. 
Mr Coleman thought a seaplane and a 
pilot would pay for themselves by 
enabling him to get about faster and 
reach many more places. So now the 
Eskimo women scan the sky lor a sign 
that it is time to go shopping. 

Mr Coleman is usually allowed the 
use of a smoke-house for a dressing- 
room, and his clients try their new 
finery on over their working clothes. 
They are not particular about either 
fashion or fit; it never occurs to them 
to ask to look in a mirror, and there is 
never any question of alterations. If 
a dress or a coat strikes their fancy, 
that is enough. 

Sometimes Mr Coleman takes a few 
of his best customers for their first trial 
flight in his plane. This has made him 
so popular that it is doubtful if a com¬ 
peting dress-salesman could gain a foot¬ 
hold in his territory. 


FROM THE TAXPAYER 
TO THE FARMER 

As our readers know, under our new 
system British farmers are paid a bonus 
to encourage them to produce wheat. 

The payment takes the shape of mak¬ 
ing good a certain deficiency of price 
when it arises. The matter is adjusted 
by the Wheat Commission. 

The Commission has decided that the 
deficiency payment this‘ year is to be 
3s a hundredweight. For every quarter 
of wheat he has produced the wheat 
farmer is to receive 13s 6d from the tax¬ 
payer. The payment is to be made by 
tiie end of the year. 

This direct bonus to the British wheat 
farmer is an attempt to rescue his busi¬ 
ness and to put him on his feet again. 


Wrong use For a 
Rabbit Hole 

Not For Litter 

If only Litter Louts would stay at 
home on their rubbish heaps no one 
would mind them, but they seem to be 
really happy only when they are scatter¬ 
ing bits of paper and banana skins in 
beautiful places. 

Savernake Forest is one of their 
favourite haunts, for here are such 
glorious green swards and such limitless 
space to dot with their rubbish. 

The other day a man watched a 
family of Litter Louts get out of their 
car for a picnic on one of these green 
banks. They would probably be highly 
indignant if anyone called them Litter 
Louts, for, after their meal, did they 
not screw up the rubbish in a bit of 
paper and put it down a rabbit hole ? 

Lack of Imagination 

Yet to the C.N. (and probably to 
the rabbits) they are Litter Louts of 
the very worst type, for they were not 
Louts through ignorance, or they would 
have scattered their rubbish and thought 
nothing more of it. No ; they realised 
that bits of paper and skins spoil the 
look of a green bank, but they had not 
imagination to realise that a rabbit does 
not make its hole as a .natural waste- 
paper basket for lazy human beings, but 
for its own use. 

The very first thing a house-proud 
rabbit would do would be to clear the 
rubbish out of its passageway, so that 
back it would come on to the green bank. 
Actually in this case the birds found the 
remains of the feast before the rabbits 
came home. They dragged the litter 
out of the hole, and the crumbs were 
soon eaten, the paper beginning to blow 
about the forest, which it would have 
been doing for days, no doubc, had not 
the looker-on set about collecting it. 

A Disgraceful Trail 

When will motorists realise that their 
own car should carry back the litter it 
brings ? The rubbish can be stowed in 
a pocket or a box, or burned, instead of 
spoiling other people’s pleasure in the 
scenery for weeks to come. 

Twice lately the writer has been 
motoring behind another car and has 
watched the inmates eat their sand¬ 
wiches and fruit, throwing out the paper 
an,d the skins as they drove along, first 
on one side, then on the other, caring 
nothing where it fell so long as they got 
rid of it ; and the trail they left behind 
would have disgraced an army of snails. 
We have actually seen a man throw a 
newspaper from the top of a bus down 
into Pall Mall ! 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A 
LEAF FALLS ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

We have seen the changes that take 
place in the leaves of the trees 'as the 
summer passes away. 

When the leaf falls to the ground 
there are waiting for it many tiny living 
creatures called microbes, which, as we 
say, make it decay. But this really 
means that the stuff of the leaf is changed 
in such a way that it can be taken up by 
the plant from the soil and built up 
again into the plant in the spring. 

This is one of the most beautiful and 
wonderful things in Nature, and there 
is no greater lesson we can learn than 
that what looks like useless death and 
decay and waste is really 'nothing of the 
sort, but a living process which makes 
for more life. Some may say, Why 
should not the leaves and flowers live 
on all the year round, as they do in some 
plants for special reasons ? But the 
leaf is made to use the sunlight, and in 
winter there is not enough sunlight, and 
so the leaf would be wasting its time. ® 

The plant takes what it can use from 
the leaf and the rest of the leaf is 
changed, so that the plant can use that, 
too, when the summer is coming, and 
there is a use for new leaves. 


ONE LAND WITHOUT 
A SLUMP 

News From Palestine 

LIFE UNDER A MANDATE 

In a world where depression looms 
so large Palestine is in the happy posi¬ 
tion of having none. 

This must be good news for Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, who, after his first 
year of office as High Commissioner, has 
been at Geneva giving an account to 
the Mandates Commission. His report 
contains some vivid pictures, particu¬ 
larly of the land and the people who 
work on it, both Arabs and Jews. 

In 1931 (he tells us) 20 tons of 
selected wheat and barley seed were 
distributed from the Government farm 
at Acre. In 1932 it is hoped to distribute 
50 tons, 23 tons of which have been 
applied for by Jewish colonists of the 
Emek.. Estimates show that from every 
cwt of ordinary, wheat sown, 6 cwt are 
reaped, while experiments show that 
with good seed this yield may be in¬ 
creased to at least 10 cwt. 

Eggs and Fruit Trees 

In 1931 from the same farm 15,000 
hatching eggs were distributed to Jewish 
colonists and 10,000 to the Fellaheen. 
In 1932 this number will be at least 
doubled. 

The demand for selected young fruit 
trees is rapidly growing. In 1933 it 
will be possible to distribute only two 
or three thousand, but measures are 
being taken to issue some 50,000 by 1934. 

Government Stud and Agricultural 
Stations were set up some years ago to 
aid farming and stock breeding, and this 
year their scope has been increased and 
two new ones started, one at Gaza, the 
other at Faradi. It is from these estab¬ 
lishments that seed, eggs, and fruit 
trees are distributed. Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies are being formed 
among the farmers. 

The Government scheme for en¬ 
couraging cultivation includes school 
gardens. Of these nearly 100 already 
exist. A hundred villages this year 
have each promised to make a free gift 
of an acre of land for these gardens, and 
schoolmasters are in, training for this 
purpose at Tulkarm Agricultural College. 

Oranges and Building 

We gather also that in three years 
the annual export of oranges has in¬ 
creased from 2,000,000 cases to 3,600,000, 
and orange groves now cover over four 
times as much ground as in 1914. The 
building trade is flourishing and with 
it the brick, tile, and cement industries, 
while unemployment has fallen to the 
almost incredible figure of 1600 people. 

The High Commissioner is conscious 
of the need to bring the two peoples of 
Palestine into closer touch with one 
another and with the Administration, 
and toward this end has done his 
utmost. Nevertheless, he feels that “ if 
the efforts to govern the territory in 
accordance with the wishes of the two 
races prove of no avail then Govern¬ 
ment must, regardless of criticism, carry 
out whatever policy it considers best 
in the interests of the people as a whole 
and in accordance with the Mandate.” 


HUMANITY CALLING 

Speaking to a crowded audience in a 
Leicester kinema one of the city’s Baptist 
ministers. Rev D. Gian Morgan, made this 
protest against hunting-field cruelty. 

I make this protest in the heart of the 
fox-hunting country. If a man is seen 
ill-treating a dog or a cat he is brought 
before the magistrates and severely 
punished. Yet the same ■ magistrates 
put on pink coats and silk hats and go 
into the country to hunt down a little 
fox to his awful death. And they call 
it sport. In the name of God I am here 
to protest against this sort of thing. 
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TWENTY GOOD 

CHAPTER 25 
King Shark 

he swordfish tried again, as Bora Bora 
had said he would. He kept them 
company for the rest of that day, hovering 
about them, approaching, retreating, watch¬ 
ing balefully. And early next morning he 
came with a rush to strike them abeam. 

But Bora Bora, who had never slackened 
His own watchj had stoutly secured a mar- 
lingspike to an oar, and, as the monster 
charged, with wonderful coolness he timed 
his blow and struck it full between eye and 
jaw. It fell back, threshing the seas ; 
Ilian sank like a stone. 

In silence the native watched the spot 
for some moments. Then he let out no 
shout of triumph, and his face expressed 
no elation as it had done yesterday when 
lie scared the brute off. 

” Bora Bora give him fair warning,” he 
muttered. “ When he scold him away from 
the boat. Bora Bora warn him that Bora 
Bora kill him if he try to kill you.” And 
suddenly he sent up a wail for the dead. 

" Egad ! You might think he was sorry,” 
breathed Mr Deedwinnick. 

It was only after the creature had been 
thus disposed of that they realised how his 
menace had preyed on their nerves. But 
new enemies were mustering for their 
approach. Bora Bora had told them of the 
man-eating sharks, the malictuas, or deep- 
sea sharks, as he called them, one snap of 
whose jaws could cut a canoe in tv-o. 

" They bite man in half,” he said, “ as 
man bite banana. Man-eater rough-skinned 
shark all white underneath, he attack you 
without any notice ; try not to let you catch 
a peep of him first. He come up out of the 
water with a'rush, so 1 ” 

And, joining his arms, he brought them 
up with a jerk, with the hands touching 
at the v r rist and then opened wide with 
crooked fingers. 

The brown man’s illustration was horribly 
justified. They were traversing a sea as 
transparent as glass when they saw a dark 
shadow hardening under the surface. And 
instantaneously the terrible creature was 
upon them, throwing its body twenty feet 
out of the water, and revealing row after 
row of horrible teeth. 

They shouted at it and beat on the sea 
with their oars, but almost it had fastened 
those teeth on their gunwale. And as it 
drew off again, and their hearts were beat¬ 
ing less rapidly, they could calculate, before 
it sank out of gight, that, after allowing for 
the water's distortion, it measured from 
head to tail a full forty feet. 

“ Him King Shark,” said Bora Bora, his 
face very grave. “ Him the king of all the 
L sharks here. Me no like it.” 

“ Well, king or no, we’ve- scared him 
away,” replied Jim, between whom and the 
young native a friendship was springing up. 

Bora Bora joyed in telling him tales of 
the islands interspersed with curious know¬ 
ledge of bird, beast, and fish, pouring all 
out in a medley just as it came to him. He 
would croon of white coral beaches and 
plantations of coconut trees, and break off 
to tell of sorcerers who walked upon fire 
unscathed ; he would be whispering of 
lagoons as clear as the sky when he would 
suddenly bear Jim off to thickets of flowers, 
to the candle-nut tree which furnished the 
natives with light or the pandanus tree 
that grew with its roots in the air. 

On and on he would talk, while night 
hung her lamps in the sky and the heavens 
were singing with myriads of stars. 

He looked at Jim now and put his lips 
close to Jim’s ear. , 

“ King Shark he no leave us,” he whis¬ 
pered. " El El King Shark very patient. 
He wait his time.” 

" What’s that you’re saying ? ” de¬ 
manded Mr Deedwinnick. 

“ Bora Bora,” said the young native, 
“ think shark come again for us.” 

“ Can’t we catch him ? ” 

” He catch us first," grinned Bora Bora. 

“ Then where’s the joke of it, lad ! ” 
roared Mr Deedwinnick, who had come, 
like them all, to think a great deal of the 
youth, but whose temper was not equal to 
such equanimity. " We’re not in this boat 
to make shark’s meat. Get a hook, lads, 
and bait it ! " 

But Bora Bora, who had straightened 
his grin out at once and was now intently 
straining his gaze on the sea,' turned his 
bead at this and spoke with that uncon¬ 
scious dignity which very often showed 
itself in his manner. 

" Flees listen, master,” he said. “ King 
Shark take no bait except us. But Bora 
Bora he bait a hook for him presently.” 


C I-f IDS Serial Story by 

olllru Gunby Hadath 

This made the Squire explode. 

" ’Pon my faith ! ” he exclaimed. " First 
you say the brute won’t take a hook, then 
you promise to bait one. Do we sit here 
till he comes along for his dinner ? ” 

His rising agitation could be understood, 
for the shark had returned and was coldly 
circling the boat, with its hideous blunt head 
and one vicious eye out of the water. 

“ Pull, lads ! Pull ! For Heaven’s sake, 
pull ! ” roared the Squire. 

" King Shark move faster than boat,” 
Bora Bora said quietly. 

Then the shark disappeared. 

" Now him coming ! ” breathed Bora 
Bora. 

With which he stood straight up, and 
setting his lips, he stripped himself of all 
but his pareu, or red loin-cloth. Then he 
gave Jim a look, and before any knew what 
be intended he had poised his lithe body on 
the gunwale and dived overboard. 

“ Bora Bora he bait a hook for him 
presently .’’ 

Was he now about to offer himself for 
the bait ? 

Some shut their eyes with a shudder ; 
great nausea shook Jim. 

“ Come back ! " roared Mr Deedwinnick. 
" Come back, you mad fool ! ” 

But already that vigorous brown body 
was streaking away. They saw it go shim¬ 
mering down in the water, still down, till 
it came to the surface at a little distance, 
drawing in the air and expelling it forcibly, 
with every deep breath longer than the 
breath before it. 

And when Captain Ben saw this he let 
out a shout. 

"The lad means to fight it!" he ex¬ 
claimed. " See how he's breathing. That’s 
the way the native pearl-divers breathe 
-before they go under. They’ll do that for 
minutes together, filling their lungs full I ” 

“ But he hasn’t a knife I He hasn’t a 
knife even ! ” Jim gasped. 

With a knife he might have stabbed the 
beast in its belly, as sometimes the natives 
did when they fought with a shark. But 
all of them knew that Bora Bora had none. 

Was he going to fight this monster with 
his naked hands ? It appeared so. 

The sun was high, the sky without any 
cloud, the water was as smooth and clear 
as a mirror. Their marlingspikcs ready 
for any chance of helping him, they lay cn 
their oars in a horrible fascination ; and 
that which followed was witnessed by all. 

The shark had now seen Bora Bora and 
came with a rush at him. 

Its speed was great; but the native’s 
was the speed of a swallow. Within 
striking range of him, it turned itself over 
in the water, as a shark always must do 
to bring its. jaws into action. The man 
was waiting for this. As the foul jaws were 
gaping, as the several rows of evil teeth 
clashed together, the man or swallow, or 
swallow-man, skimmed to one side and in¬ 
stantaneously went darting under the sur¬ 
face. He dived underneath the shark. 

A flash and it had been done. In one 
and the same breath. 

The men in the boat had gasped to see 
him destroyed ; before their gasp could 
finish he was away. Underneath the shark 
now. For an instant it was blind to him. 
It brought its body over; its hideous flat 
head came up again, its dorsal fins ; then 
down it went in pursuit. 

CHAPTER 2G 

The Squire Takes Off His Hat 

ow, Mr Deedwinnick would have had 
them set up a great splashing in the 
water to try to frighten the monster ; but 
Cap’n Ben stayed him. 

“ You’ll never scare it away,” he said. 
" Better desist, sir. The lad has a better 
chance as things are.” 

” He’s no chance. He’s no chance,” 
cried the Squire. 

" He knows what he’s about, sir,” said 
Cap’n Ben hoarsely. 

As the shark went down they saw Bora 
Bora come up. He w T as taking those noisy 
breaths in and out to restock himself. Then 
this time it was the man who dived at the 
shark. He was on its back and he had 
plunged his hands into its gills, he was 
striding it, riding it, with his powerful 
fingers tearing at the shark’s gills. 

” It breathes through its gills. He’s 
choking it 1 ” cried Cap’n Ben. Jim had 
never seen his face so lighted before. 

Instinct drove the shark upward. Not 
to take breath, because, like every fish, it 
did not breathe air, it breathed water. But 
instinct drove it upward to shake off its 
rider ; infuriated and puzzled, it forged its 


way to the surface, as Bora Bora had 
reckoned that it would do. 

For he perished unless he recharged the 
air in his own lungs. 

But he dared not let go. If he freed its 
gills from his grip the shark could turn on 
him and tear him to pieces. He dared not 
let go, nor would he have done had he 
dared : he had challenged the terrible 
beast and would fight to the end. 

His face was the colour of paste despite 
his tawny skin. His eyeballs were almost 
starting out of their sockets. In his eyes, 
could the shark have seen them, was agony. 
But his great strong hands thrust deep into 
the monster’s gills, with wrist and arms 
behind them that might have been steel. 

The shark’s fury turned to madness. It 
rushed off, then went under water again, 
while the men in the boat took to their 
oars to recover their distance. 

They could see the brute’s rider pulling 
now at the gills. Actually he was pulling 
the shark to the surface : the head of the 
frenzied beast must respond automatically 
to every upward jerk by the pang that such 
caused it. 

So once more shark and man fought on 
the sea’s surface. The shark had had to 
rise. But although the brave man was 
slowly destroying its lungs, and although 
his brain had beaten the savage beast’s 
brain, its brute strength was greater than 
his, and he itiight fail first. 

Those who were watching could hardly 
endure the spectacle, which had brought 
the perspiration out on their faces as they 
trembled and muttered wildly under their 
breath, powerless to take any part in the 
battle. They dared not even draw closer, 
lest the sound of their oars should relax 
some nerve in the islander’s body or dis¬ 
tract that fierce concentration which was 
knitting his gallant spirit and flesh into one. 

Nor could they have tried to strike the 
shark’s head with their marlingspikes, 
for the man’s tortured breast was flattened 
against that head’s hideousness. 

But the King Shark was weakening. He 
dived. And came up. Then once more. 
And again. Yet each dive was shorter, and 
each return to the surface followed more 
quickly. And always the intrepid man was 
astride him. 

At last came the end. They marked the 
man gather his knees up, and in a flash 
he was in the water and swimming fast to¬ 
ward them. As they thrust their oars in 
and met him and lifted him out they saw 
the water seething round like awliirlpool and 
their enemy’s body swallowed, beneath it. 

They had not believed any man could 
have fought such a fight. 

But when they had .laid Bora Bora down 
in the boat, with a blanket under his head, 
life seemed almost out of him. Broken 
sobs of reaction came through his lips, his 
bleeding chest was racked by convulsive 
shudders ; at the corners of his mouth a 
little, froth gathered, his eyes were staring 
starkly up to the sky. He rough-skinned 
shark : the man’s words came back to them 
terribly. For the skin on all his breast and 
body and arms had been torn and rubbed as 
though a file had been plied on it. 

Tom Honcyman bad quickly brought him 
hot coffee and Mr Deedwinnick himself 
bound oiled rags on his wounds, after 
Merciful had bathed them with clean water. 

They found afterwards that the fight had 
lasted an hour—but this was when Bora 
Bora had somewhat recovered. 

“ King Shark he no trouble us more,” he 
articulated between his spasms of pain. 
" Perhaps Bora Bora kill him—perhaps he 
get better—but King Shark had his dose— 
he sick shark for long time.” . 

“ And that’s a mercy ! " ejaculated the 
Squire. Then he drew himself very straight 
and spoke out with great earnestness. 

“ Mr Bora Bora,”„said he, laying stress 
on the prefix, “ Mr Bora Bora, you are the 
bravest man I have known. And I am 
honouring myself when I take off my hat 
to you.” 

Their islander’s shining eyes went wider 
and wider. 

“ But, master,” he murmured, “ Bora 
Bora give his word on the island to bring 
you all safe to Tahiti ” . The lustrous black 
eyes went to Jim, and stayed on Jim’s face. 

“ Well, it’s double rations all round," 
said Cap’n Ben crisply. 

On the next day, when a fair wind was 
blowing again, they sighted a big sailing 
ship bowling along under a fine spread of 
canvas. And perhaps all of them went in 
dread of another great shark, for all felt 
relief when Mr Deedwinnick bade them 
signal her. Picking up the signal, she 
slanted her course and signalled them in 
answ-er to lie to themselves. 

“ She’s wanting to con us well over 
first,” smiled Captain Ben. 

Continued on the next page 
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M ERRY and happy— full of 
energy and romping fun— 
all fathers and mothers delight 
to see their children enjoying 
such glorious health. 

The energy and vitality child¬ 
ren are so prodigal in spending 
have to be made good from the 
energy - creating elements to be 
obtained only from nourishment. 
They are growing—physically and 
mentally—and nourishment ;s 
essential for healthy growth. 

During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment is 
necessary than ordinary food con¬ 
tains. Children need ' Ovaltine 
as their daily beverage, for this 
delicious food beverage supplies 
concentrated nourishment in an 
easily digested form. 


But it must be “Ovaltine,” 
It is so definitely the best of all food 
beverages. " Ovaltine is made 
from the highest qualities of malt 
extract, fresh creamy milk and 
new-laid eggs. Unlike other pre¬ 
parations, “ Ovaltine does not 
contain large percentages of cheap 
ingredients, such as sugar and 
cocoa, to reduce the cost. Reject 
substitutes. 
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JACKO’S LITTLE JOKE 


They lay to, scanning the vessel with 
lively emotions ; how good it would feel to 
be treading a ship’s planks again ! They 
watched her draw swiftly on, till when 
she had approached within half a mile of 
them, like some living creature, she quivered 
with impatience from stem to stern, as she 
came up into the eye of the wind and backed 
her foreyard. They saw her put down a 
boat which came pulling toward them. 

The ship was the four-master schooner 
Brother of Corinth, bound for Tahiti. After 
she had picked them up and bestowed 
them, Mr Deedwinnick, without further 
parley, took her master, a South American, 
into his confidence. Not to the extent of his 
actual errand. But that he fain would 
arrive unobtrusively in Tahiti without any 
word said of his' boat or of his companions. 
“ In short,” urged the Squire, “ I wish you 
to shut your eyes,- sir, and your crew to shut 
their eves to our presence aboard you. 
When you land 11 s in Papeete, the port 
of Tahiti, I wish you, as it were, to smuggle 
us in.” 

While the other was staring, the Squire 
carried it farther. He had made, he 
explained, arrangements in San Francisco 
that if his trip should take him as far as 
Papeete his Majesty’s Consul there would, 
if need be, replenish his funds. So I shall 
pay you well for our passage, sir," he 
remarked, ” and on the top of that—— 

In this way the Squire made every pro¬ 
vision he could for close secrecy. And he 
caused his brave boat to be sunk, to destroy 
their last traces. 

Two days afterwards there came floating 
upon the breeze that scent of flowers that 
wafts out to sea from Tahiti; that afternoon 
they opened up the island itself, as it began 
to heave into sight behind reef and lagoon, 
a vision of radiant green hills upon the blue 
water, with the summit of one, monarch, set 
in the clouds. 

The .booming of distant breakers grew 
louder and louder. 

Presently Bora Bora was plucking Jim’s 
arm. ” Now! ” he whispered. ” We going 
in. Xow you watch ! ” 

The ship was skirting along the reef ; the 
foam boiled beneath her, she nosed her way 
through a break and held cautiously on 
toward the treacherous coral barrier that 
girdled the island. She threaded its narrow 
pass and was gliding her way through 
Continued in the last column 


J acko, flattening his nose against the 
window of the pastrycook’s one 
afternoon, was surprised to see his big 
brother Adolphus having tea all by 
himself at a small table in the comer. 

“ Coo ! ” mutmured Jacko. “ What’s' 
he up to, I wonder ! ” 

• And then he remembered that it was 
Friday, the day Adolphus played chess 
with his friend Carroty Jim (at least. 


that was Jacko’s name for him) at the 
Monkeyville Chess Club. 

Adolphus was evidently waiting for 
somebody, for every now and then he 
pulled out his watch and looked at it 
impatiently. 

Now, the table that Adolphus had 
chosen was behind a tall hat-and-coat 
stand, and as more and more people 
began to come into the tea-room more 
and more hats and coats were hung up 
on the stand. 

“ Old Adolphus is getting properly 
dug in ! ” chuckled Jacko. Carrots 
won’t find him when he does turn up.” 

.Suddenly, an idea came into his head. 


Tie darted into the shop, took an 
armful of coats from other stands, and 
added them to the pile. When he had 
finished you couldn’t see so much as 
a hair of Adolphus’s head. - 

When at last Carroty Jim walked in 
he could see no sign of Adolphus. So 
he sat down and ordered his tea, and 
proceeded to eat hot buttered toast and 
drink scalding hot tea all by himself. 


Presently Adolphus walked up to the 
cash desk to pay his bill. And there was 
Carroty Jim paying his 1 

“ You’re a nice one 1 ” Adolphus 
exclaimed. “ I’ve been sitting here 
waiting for you half an hour.” 

“ That you haven’t ! ” retorted Car¬ 
roty Jim. “ I’ve been sittingthere, at 
that table in the middle of the room> 
waiting for you 1 ” 

Adolphus glanced across at the 
bulging hat-stand. “ I was behind that 
thing,” he confessed. “But I hadn’t 
noticed how full . “ 

Jacko, grinning cheerfully to himself, 
slipped away. 


shallows the colour of opals when, straggling 
along a projecting lip of land, there came 
into view a line of warehouses and shops, 
the spire of a church, wharves, quays, and 
gleaming white bungalows. 

“ Papeete 1 ” breathed Bora Bora. 

Like a swan on the water the schooner 
was gliding toward one of the quays. 

“ We be in plenty quick now 1 ” smiled 
Bora Bora. 

But before Jim could watch them warping 
the ship alongside Mr Deedwinnick sent for 
him and told him to keep out of sight below 
with the rest of the castaways from The 
Dancing Nan until they could land later on 
under cover of night. 

And while he was waiting he sent his mind 
back to the past. Nearly six full months 
had gone since he’d lain on -(he cliff and seen 
those good ships riding at anchor in Polgelly 
Bay. Sixteen thousand miles since they had 
set sail from Liverpool. But Liverpool ? 
He had almost forgotten -what it looked 
like. San Francisco, built on its sandhills, 
and Lutz, and the harbour—since leaving 
all that they had voyaged seven thousand 
miles, and all but three thousand of these in 
an open boat. They were now past the 
middle of July; they had left England in 
Jamiary,"more than a hundred and seventy 
days ago, as a calendar showed him. 
There were many of those days when death 
had been very near. But there was not one 
of them which he would have exchanged 
for anything else that anyone could have 
offered him. 

“ Not one ! ” he said fiercely. 

His thoughts were probably showing 
themselves on his features, in the slightly- 
parted lips and excited eyes. For Miles 
Maravin, whose face was ruddy as the 
harvest moon again, came up to him and 
spoke in his round, rumbling accents. 

“ By Jinks, Master Jim,” said he, “ I 
wouldn’t have known you for the lad who 
caught me conning them ships on the cliff ! 
Nor the good folk back to Polgelly, not 
one of ’em would know you, except mebbe 
that worthy lady your aunt. Aye, you an’ 
me have travelled a few knots together. 
Eh, Master Jim ! ” 

“ And we’re not at the end yet,” said 
Jim. “ We're not at the end yet.” 

" Just beginning I reckon,” said Maravin. 

Appeared Merciful. ” Mr Deedwinnick 
wants you,” he told Jim. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



Jacko added them to the pile 


Christmas Jops for Girls and Bops 

IDEAL GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


THE CREYFRIARJ 

HOLIDAY 

1J>33~ ANNUAL 1933 

"16 FOR KJTJAHOC iRU - 



...--ril.-g 

Packed with stories of school, 
sport, and adventure. Its 
especial appeal is to the manly 

6 '- 

schoolboy up to fifteen years 
of age. 

net. 


^British 
Boys annual 



fo*5lHTHSof the A1R 

Percy Westerman's/owcSroar 


For boys from len to fifteen. ^ / 
Contains a host of thrilling ** 

stories of school, sport, 
mystery and adventure; useful net. 
articles. 


Champion 

rivT 1 . 


Hariri ANNUAL/or BOYS 

* 9 33 



A book for the modern school- 


1- // 

boy from eleven ta sixteen, [J m 

Fully illustrated, including 

four fine coloured plates. net, 



Articles about Aeroplanes.Uail- /j f 
ways. Motor-cars, Films, etc., (J' M 


and hundreds of illustrations. 

Also three thrilling stories. net. 



The book for every schoolgirl 
from nine to fifteen years of 
age. Packed with school 
and adventure tales and 
fascinating articles. 


For schoolgirls between nine ft 
and. fifteen. .Entertaining I y - 
stories and film articles. 

Lovely.coloured plates. net. 


I S there any better gift than 
a book ? Books—the right 
books—are a never-failing 
source ol fascination and 
interest. They are gifts that 
will be treasured for years— 
that will always be happy 
reminders of the giver. Here 
are just a few of the right gift 
books, packed with lively fun 
in picture and story ; most of 
them contain beautiful coloured 
plates and pages printed in 
colours. If you want a gift 
that cannot fail to please— 
make sure you get one of these 
jolly Annuals. 


^British 

Girls annual 



Girls from ten to fifteen will f"' f 
revel in this splendid annual, * 

with its stories of school life. 
sport, and adventure. net. 



A book for the boy with a hobby. 


* How It^Works " and ** How 
to Make ” articles—Hundreds 
of illustrations and two large net. 
folding plates. 


GOLDEN 

ANNUAL FOR GIRLS 



A book for schoolgirls up to A 1/1 
fifteen.^ School, adventure, ^T‘ 
home life and mystery stories. 

Fully illustrated throughout, net. 
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SUNNY JIM 

TRICK 

MOTOR -CyCLIST 


How the 
model 
looks in 
action. 




CUT OUT 

AND 

MAKE UP 

THIS 

SCIENTIFIC TOY 


If you haven't tried 
" FORCE,” the deli¬ 
cious tyhole - wheat 
lood. send a'postcard 
(Id. stamp) to Sunnv 
Jim (Dept D ). 197 
Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 1. for 
FREE sample packet 
"FORCE” is delicious 
with hot or cold milk 
and makes the finest 
breakfast anyone ever 
had. # Eat "FORCE” 
and join the thousands 
of enthusiasts for this 
splendid food. 

Free sample offer ap¬ 
plies only in Gt. Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 



* QB>T 

TP" 

cetPSCCd.r 

Ci W 

h CANACA 



THE WHOLEWHEAT 

COCKED WITH MALT //V^ 

imp 



TOASTEO 



WHEAT FLAKES^rti 



Cut out roughly round the dotted line and 
stick the drawing on a piece of cardboard, 
such as an empty “ FORCE ” packet. When 
dry, colour it and cut it out more carefully. 

Cut out the two wheels “A" "A”. Trace 
these three parts on another piece of card¬ 
board and cut out a second set. The set with 
the drawing on it is for the front of the 
finished model, the other is for the back. 

Cut out the two shapes "B" “B" in 
thicker cardboard to form the centre of the 
wheels, and stick the three parts of each 
wheel together like a pulley. Make sure the 
pulley groove between the flanges is the same 
depth all the way round, and that the three 
thicknesses of cardboard do not gape or 
separate at all. Round match sticks make 
good axles. 

Put the wheels in place between the back 
nd front halves of the model, and stick the 
. tops of the halves together, so that 
J the wheels can revolve freely. If 
% they arc stiff, wedge the halves of 
3 the model apart with a strip of 

i? cardboard. Bend over the flaps of 
;i; the miniature “FORCE” packet 
3 and stick them to the back half to 
i! make a pouch for a halfpenny, 
a 

Pass the tightrope (a piece of 
* thread) between the strips, so that 
| the pulley wheels rest on it. raise 
1 the end of the thread, and Sunny 
Jim will go scorching down the 
tightrope at breakneck speed. 
There’s “ FORCE ” behind that 1 


Jr' 
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TUI €1.112 ? 

application" mmm 

To be filled in by Parent or Donor 

PLEASE ENROL 


Name . 

(BLOCK LETTEBS) 

Full Address . 


Age - 


FOR ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
{including Xmas Gift Book) 


FOR MONTHLY MEMBER¬ 
SHIP 


I enclose cheque for 

£ . 

(Strike out membership not required.) 

Signed. ...... 

Address ...... 


— sending your selected book 
monthly until further notice, and 
forwarding accounts to me. 


Further particulars and illustrated brochure from the Secretary, 

Jtmios 1 Book dials, JLtd, 

(Dept. C N. 3) 15, LCWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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BUILD YOUR 
OWN 

AEROPLANE 



.. and hundreds of 
other models besides 

Here’s a fine piece of work, a modern cross- 
Channel passenger, ’plane, as strongly 
built as the real thing ! Yet its all-steel 
framework was easily put together, with¬ 
out any tools. This, and heaps of other 
interesting and jolly models including 
Ships, Bridges, Motors, Cranes, Wind¬ 
mills and Helter-Skelters you can build 
from a Box of ‘ KLIPTIKO,’ the British 
All-Steel Constructional Toy. It’s awfully 
exciting building models with ‘ Kliptiko ’ 
because there are no little parts to get into 
wrong places or go in back-to-front, and 
everything joins together so quickly that 
you can see your model actually ‘ grow.’ 
And when it’s a working model you don’t 
have to worry over any part coming loose 
or breaking down, for Kliptiko models are 
strong and steady. Tell your Daddy about 
‘ Kliptiko ’ and show him the illustration of 
Set No. 3 you see here. It has no less than 
126 pieces in its box, and only costs 7/6. 


SET No. 3 

contains 
. 126 pieces 
* and makes 
a hundred 
models. 



SEE ‘KLIPTIKO’ 
DEMONSTRATED 
by all (he leading stores 
all over the country. 




THE ALL-STEEL BRITISH Ollier prices 
CONSTRUCTIONAL OUTFIT 2 6 to30 '- 


VYax Models from Moulds. Simple as ABC. 


Choose your own ‘Joymold * set. There’s ‘ Joymold* 
Village, Castle, Navy and Animals, each packed 
in a beautiful box with jolly metal moulds from 
which you can make Trees, Cottages, Gateways, 
Towers, Ships and Submarines, Elephants and 
other Animals. Just soften the coloured wax and 
press it into the mould—and it’s done l 


2 /gJ 

OUTFITS FROIVI MOULDS 

Moulds can be bought separately. 

Send for Free Booklet ot these Outfits to Wm. Bailey (B’ham) Ltd., Yew Works, Wcaman St., Birmingham 



I Stop, that 
(sold with 



Hon't taho it home 
to your family 

You travel and work in an atmo¬ 
sphere laden with germs. Unless 
you destroy these germs you will 
take them home and start in your 
family a round of colds pregnant 
with dangerous possibilities. 

The inhaling of Vapex from the 
handkerchief kills the germs which 
multiply in the breathing passages. 

!. Of Chemists 2/- & 3 /- 

TIIOMAS KEBFOOT & CO. LTD. 

p? V 75i 






PLEASE MENTION “ THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER ” when in communication with 
advertisers. 


OUTFIT FREEH 

Everything for the Stamp Collector, including : — 

DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 

FINE, PAIR CHARKABI, 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 

POCKET CASE AND PERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OP STAMP MOUNTS, 

Egypt (1888), Australasians, America surcharged 
issues. The beautiful Charkari depicts the Royal 
Arms and pictorial view. This parcel absolutely 
free. Just send 2d. postage and request Approvals. 
Lisburn Sc Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool, 




CREMONA 

| fi f TRADE MARK 

% are different! 


15,000 “TREATS” 

will be given 'at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2 /- pays for one “Treat .”—£10 for ioo. 

How many may we entertain as your guests P 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON , Sufit. 

EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 





EMULSION 

for Health, this Winter. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

December 24 , 1932 1 . Every .Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Alagazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Change For Ten Shillings 

“ Tan you change a ten-shilling 
note into silver for me, 
please, Dad ? ” asked Mrs Smith. 

Mr Smith dived into his pocket 
and pulled out a handful of silver. 
He smiled. 

“ Now this is a queer thing,” he 
said, “ for although 1 have more 
than ten-shillingsworth of silver 
here 1 cannot give you exact 
change for the note. In fact, I 
have the largest sum in silver it is 
possible to have without being 
able to give change for ten 
shillings.” 

How much money had he, and 
what were the coins ? 

A nsiocr next week 

Good King Wenceslaus 

Tn 1929 the Czecho-Slovakian 
post office issued a special set 
. of five postage stamps to com- 
memorate 



on horseback. The other stamps 
show incidents of his life. 

About Broadcasting 

According to the report of the 
... Radio and Telegraph Con¬ 
gress the first regular programme 
of broadcasting was begun in 
Montreal in 1919 . Thirty-five 
million homes throughout the 
world have wireless sets. The 
value of these sets is about 200 
million pounds sterling. Thirty 
million pounds sterling are spent 
annually by the world’s, broad¬ 
casting stations. 

: What Bird is This ? 

Jn the store but not in the hoard, 
In the plank but not in the 
‘ board, 

In the yeast but not in the dough, 
In the line but not in the row, 

In the mark but not in the sign, 

In the bright but not in tlie fine, 
In the kneel but not in the bow, 
This little friend is with us now. 

Answer next week 

Christmas Trees 

F £ ' v :, people realise that even 
the small Christmas trees, 
not more than a foot high, are 
ten years old. 

The spruce fir, which is used for 
the purpose, is of slow growth, 
especially in its early years. The 
trees of fair size fnay be from 15 
to 20 years old, while the really 
big ones may be as much as 30 


years old. ' Many of the Christmas 
trees come from the Farnham 
district in Surrey and from 
Scotland. The trees that fetch the 
best prices are those that are 
grown on poor soil, for then the 
leaves are a pale yellowish green 
that looks well when the tree is 
decorated. 

Ici On Parle Frangais 



Un ongle La religieuse Le filet 
II faut avoir les ongles propres. 
Avez-vous parle a la religieuse ? 
N’oublie pas le filet a crevettes. 

Three Little Charades' 

'The first two lines give dues to 
two words which, though 
complete in themselves, form the 
syllables of the word to he found 
from the clue in the third line. 

An anchored mooring out at sea. 
An insect busier than bee. 
Floating lightly, cheerfully. 

Spread out to cool a heated face. 
Good food upon the table place. 
Flourish of trumpets played with 
grace. .1 . 

This bird’s a most domestic dame. 
Learned man of college fame. 

Here they learn the flying game. 

Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets 
Venus and Mercury are in 
the South-East, Jupiter "and Mars 
in the South. 

In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West, 

Uranus is in the 
So uth, Alars 
and Jupiter are 
in the East late 
in the evening. 

The picture shows the Moon as 
it may be seen at 8 a.m. on 
Christmas morning, December 25 . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Two Motorists 
Leaving later A would travel 
25 minutes less and B would 
travel 30 minutes more; that is, 
they' could cover the distance 
between the actuaLand theoretical 
meeting-places in 25 minutes and 
30 minutes respectively. Hence 
their rates are as 30 to , 25 , or '6 
to 5 . The difference between their 
speeds is 6 miles an Hour, so that 
their actual rates are 36 jjnd 3 Q 
miles an hour. Thus the distance 
between their homes is 66 miles. 

A Charade. Miss-i ; on-arieS 
Words That Rhyme 
Cruse, cruise. Jamb, jam. 
Hale, hail. 

’ Tied Up : 

653 inches, or 54 feet 5 inches 
Transposed Word. Inch, chin 


, . The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ; 

There are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk' among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across. 1( Common' tree in Northern countries. 4. Edge. 

7. To endeavour. 9. A trap. 12.'A yard. 14. A. black-furred 

animal. 16. Forms the skeleton. 17. Money. 19. A rodent. .20. 
Blemishes. 21. Lodging-place. 22. Usually found near the. door. 
24. Short poem. 26. A spot. 27. To suppose. 29. Over again. 
30. Before. 32. Received with gladness. 35. Indiana.* 37. Found 
in sea and river. 39. Girl relation. 40. A beverage. 41. Fickle 
month. 42. French for is. 43. Auctions. ; 

Reading Down. 1. Not difficult. 2. Important metal. 3.. Santa 
Claus’s team. 5. Exists. 6. An emporium. 7. A boy’s deep voice. 

8 . For example.* 9. Goes with Peace. 10. Toward the _ inside. 
11.' Birds with a home. 13. Indefinite article. 15.' Bachelor of Arts.* 
16.' Bachelor of Law.* 18. The white nun. 20. The sesame plant. 
23. So be it. 25. A lady in rank. 28.- Units. 31. Dress fabric of 
corded appearance. 33. To rest lengthwise. 34. October.* 36. Bom. 
38. Light Infantry.* 40. Automobile Association.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Put Out 

Black : Was your boarding¬ 
house keeper put out when 
you said you couldn’t pay your 
bill ? 

White : Yes ; and so was I. 

Turned Down 

Come new members were being 
tested for parts in a produc¬ 
tion of the local amateur dramatic 
society. 

One conceited young man struck 
a very dramatic pose. 

“ To be or not to be, that is the 

question-” he began. 

“ Not to ■ be,” chorused the 
other members. 

The Cracker’s Motto 



Phuckled Almond to Raisin, 
• “ Old Cracker can rhyme 
(Though. some 'folks w'e know 
may deride him), 

And when he is pulled 1 am sure 
he’ll be found 

To have poetry somewhere inside 
him.” 

Agreement 

Two Negroes who. had had a 
, . business partnership separ¬ 
ated. 

“.Why. do .you' and .Rastus 
always disagree ? ” one of the 
partners was asked. 

“ Because we are bof' ob one 
mind,” was the unexpected reply. 

. “ How so, Sambo 
' “ Waal, I want to be de master 
an’ so does Rastus.” 

• A Good Start 

The family were going away for 
Christmas, and they had 
arrived, with a mountain of lug¬ 
gage, at the terminus. 

“ Hrn! ” commented Father 
as he checked the suitcases and 
trunks.. “ I wish we’d brought the 
piano as well.” 

“ Doii't be sarcastic, Daddy,” 
said Mother, tired out after the 
rusli of getting ready. “ It’s not 
a bit funny.” 

“ I’m not trying to be funny,” 
said Father. “ But I left the 
tickets on the piano.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

Pkx a breezy day Timothy 
took his boat to the 
beach at Paignton. 

She was a fine little yacht 
with blue sails and painted 
scarlet wood, and her name 
was Painted Poppy. How 
gay she looked dancing on 
the baby waves, and, although 
she was small, she looked as 
important and as like a real 
yacht, Timothy thought, as 
the white sails far away. 

Timothy held the string 
tight in his hand, while the 
Painted Poppy pulled at the 
other end, when suddenly, 
with an extra jerk, she was free. 

The string straggled from 
Timothy’s hand and folio-wed 
the Painted Poppy out—out 
to the great sea. 

Timothy gazed and gazed at 
it in despair. Whatever in 


@ 


© 


Adventure of the Painted Poppy 


the world could he do about 
getting it back ? 

The Painted Poppy was 
now a scarlet speck far out 
on the blue, and at last 
Timothy could bear to watch 
no longer. 

He turned from the beach 
and went sadly home. 

Meanwhile Uncle Jim, who 
was in one of the white-sailed 
yachts far away, coming to¬ 
ward home, saw something 
which made him change his 
steering a little. 

This something was a little 
scarlet and blue toy yacht all 
by itself on the huge sea. 

Somehow he seemed to 
have remembered having seen 
Timothj' with one like that 
in his hand. Stooping over 
the side of his boat, as the 
Painted Poppy tried to swing 


past. Uncle Jim caught h'old 
of her and took her on board. 

That night Timothy had 
just got into bed and was 
lying in the dark, trying not 
to think too much about his 
precious lost Painted Poppy, 
when he heard footsteps com¬ 
ing up the stairs. The next 
moment someone came into 
the room, and Timothy heard 
Uncle Jim’s voice. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said. “ Is 
there anybody at home here 
called Timothy ? ” 

“ Yes,” Timothy answered. 
“ I’m here.” 

“ Yon don’t sound very 
cheerful,” Uncle Jim began 
as he turned on the light. 

“ That’s because I lost my 
boat today.” 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! Well, 
I should be feeling the same 


if I had lost mine,” said 
Uncle Jim, looking down at 
him with a twinkle. 

And all the time Timothy 
was wondering why he kept 
his hands behind his back. 
The next, moment he knew the 
reason. 

Uncle Jim came up to 
Timothy’s bed and put his 
dear Painted Poppy beside 
him on the quilt. 

Timothy gave a great shout 
of delight, and began asking 
about a hundred questions 
all at once. 

That night Timothy did a 
strange thing. He went to 
sleep hugging the Painted 
Poppy in his arms. Next day 
Uncle Jim gave him a whole 
ball of string to tie on to her, 
so that never again could she 
slip out of his reach. 
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It’s so easy to Model 
-and SUCH Fun! 

But it’s very necessary to have 
a Glean, Easy-Working, Ever- 
Plastic and Safe Modelling 
Material in a variety of 
Colours. In other words, you 
simply must have HARBUTT’S 

PLASTICINE 

The Home Modelling Outfits 
in 12 colours make ideal Gifts 
for Childrien. Let us send you 
Illustrated Lists free, or popu¬ 
lar boxjs by post are the 

Octagon, 2/-; 

Brilliant, 2/6; 

Complete Modeller, 4/9. 

HARBUTT’S 

PLASTICINE 

LIMITED, 

18 , BATHAMPTON, BATH. 



COLDS 



For quicker relief, let your child 
inhale Vapo-Cresolene vapour while 
sleeping. Every breath carries the medi¬ 
cated vapour direct to the seat of the trouble, 
bringing instant relief. Drugless. Complete 
directions with every bottle. For 53 years 
the proved vapour treatment for Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, etc. 
Of all Chemists. 



Disinfects the room. 

£ end for 

Booklet No. 51C, ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD., 
37P, LombuXd atreet. LONDON. E 0.3 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C. 

DRQT CDCC This case con - 
TUOI rntt. tains three trial 

bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8 d. to :— 

litWBALL £ MASOH Ltd., IJOTTiKGHAM 

Cat oat this coupon and post to-day, 

__ COUPON _ 


I enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
like to sample your Ginger, Oranjje and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name.. 


Address .. 


It ia 

tha. 




































































































































































